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It wasn't rheumatism; 

Her diet was 0.K. 

But still the patient suffered, 
Complaining more each day. 


She scowled at all her fam'ly; 
She argued with her beau 
She really couldn't help it... 
Her fingers hurt her so. 


Her working days seemed endless. 
Each letter was a chore. 

Until one day she blurted, 

"I can't type any more!" 


They took her to the doctor, 

Who smiled and shook his head. 
He said, "Cheer up, young lady; 
I'm sure you're far from dead. 


Uw DERWOOD... weires LETTER...BeTTER! 


"Look, Boss," the doctor whispered, 
"This really is a shame. 

The girl is quite unhappy, 

And you're the one to blame. 


"She just can't keep on pounding 
Her machine is her disease 
Just give her one with 'Velvet Touch' 


And light, responsive keys." 


He wrote out his prescription: 

"It's time you understood. 

There's one cure for this patient... 
A Brand New Underwood!" 
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88 you’q like... if the 'Ype is jit. 
tery and blurred, if the character, hit 
light and dark and dg not keep even 
keel, don’t jes it upset you. Buy An 
UNDERWOop for your Secretary, and 
You'll both be happy 


A NEW IMPORTANCE 
FOR THE 


BUSINESS SECRETARY 


The Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER has widened the ho- 
rizons of the business secretary in a faster moving world. 
The hours she formerly spent on the purely manual 
task of taking dictation are now free for more important 
work as a true executive assistant. Her value to herself 
and to her employer is correspondingly increased. 
Students can be trained effectively to take full ad- 
vantage of this enlarged opportunity by means of the 
integrated Ediphone course. For complete details write 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 
Orange, N. J., or Thomas A. Edison 
of Canada Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St., 
West, Toronto. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


THomas A. EDISON, Inc., WEsT ORANGE, N. J. 
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“Your free 
TEACHERS’ course adds interest 
and value filing classes” 


As principal of one of New York’s 
outstanding commercial high schools, 
Sister M. Rose Gertrude, O.P., 
writes with authority on the im- 
portance of good filing instruction. 


She says, “We place emphasis 
upon the necessity of an accurate filing 
system in every type of business and 
government office. Our classes eradi- 
cate any false notion of monotony in 
filing, and bring to future secretaries, 
typists and clerks an appreciation of 
the opportunities offered them in our 
courses.” 


Five teachers in this school have 
certificates showing completion of 
our free course for teachers. With 
five or six classes totalling 200 to 250 
pupils, they provide instruction in 


DOMINICAN COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 
of Jamaica, Long Island, rounds out training in 
composition and transcription of letters and bus- 
iness forms with thorough practice in filing them. 


the use of all filing systems, the stu- 
dents working individually with 
Remington Rand practice sets and 
texts. 


Among the other Remington Rand 
teaching aids used here are our help- 
ful Wall Charts and the test mate- 
rial included in our Bi-monthly Serv- 
= Letter and our Free Certificate 

lan. 


SEND TODAY for full details about 
our Practice Plans of Filing (Vertical 
and Visible) and the exclusive serv- 
ices that supplement them. There is 
no obligation, of course. 


MORE HELP FOR TEACHERS 


Besides the free correspondence course, 
many teachers of filing are obtaining 
valuable aid from these supplemental 
services: 


1. Suggested Plan for Teaching 


2. Free “Question and Answer” 
Service Letters 


3. Free Consultation Service 


4. Helpful Wall Charts of Filing 
Procedure 


5. Teachers’ Keys and Guides 
6. Pupils’ Checking Charts 
7. Free Certificate Plan 
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...for Dictating-Machine Transcribers 
in U. §. Government Positions 


Interesting and Important Duties—Liberal Leaves and Vacations 


Because of the vital need for expediting written 
communications in Federal Government offices, the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission has launched a 
nation-wide recruitment campaign for qualified 
dictating-machine transcribers. 

Starting salary is $1,970 for a 48-hour week and 


there are many opportunities for advancement. 


_ Other attractive features include 26-day vacations 
annually ...sick leave allowance. ..interesting and 
important work... aid in obtaining inexpensive 
housing 

To qualify for these positions, seiliianias must 
have had six months’ experience, or must possess 
a recognized certificate of proficiency. Tests may 


be taken in the many cities and towns located in 
every state in the union. 

The Government’s urgent need for dictating- 
machine transcribers and the many promotion 
opportunities open to them are explained in an 
authoritative article in the January, 1945 Dicta- 
phone EDUCATIONAL FORUM. Reprints, in quanti- 
ties desired, are available to business educators 
who wish to call this article to the attention of 
their students or graduates. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


Educational Division 
420 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. r 


. a 
The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Acoustic and 
Electronic déetating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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OBSERVATION AND OPINION 


By Cecil Puckett, President, National Council for Business Education and 
Head of the Department of Business Education, University of Denver 
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‘““THEY KNOW NOT’’—OR DO THEY? 


Several weeks ago there appeared in the Rocky Mountain News blaring headlines, 
“College Students Flunk in News History Quiz.” <A test of twenty-five questions had 
been submitted to a small group of college sophomores with the results that 16 per cent 
scored 90 or above, 70 per cent scored below 70, and 31 per cent scored under 50. The 
story concluded that this test supported “evidence compiled by other colleges regarding 
students’ inadequate knowledge of American history.” The questions were factual in 
nature asking such questions as “Who married Pocahontas?’; “Who was president of 
the Confederacy ?”; ‘“‘Who assassinated Lincoln?”; and “Who were the Mugwumps?” 

The ignorance of these laymen regarding the educational objectives of modern edu- 
He bitterly attacked the educational system for having failed “to awaken the interest neces- 
sary for the development of educated men and women.” He proposed that a like test 
be given to a naturalization class studying to obtain citizenship papers. A few days later 
such a test was given to this class; and the results were that 14 per cent scored 90 or 
above, 57 per cent scored below 70, and 7 per cent scored below 50. 

The ignorance of these laymen regarding the educational objectives of modern edu- 
cation is obvious. The measure of an educated person according to these people is fac- 
tual information based upon subject matter only. Of course, this type of information 
is desirable in so long as it can be related to teaching a child how to fit into society and 
lift the level of the social order; how to go about raising his own economic standards and 
the economic standards of the society of which he finds himself a part ; and how to con- 
duct himself and influence his fellow citizens to contribute to world thinking in order to 
prevent another world conflict. But average laymen seem to have no measure for this 
type of education. They criticize the school system for having “failed” in the task with 
which they traditionally affix the duty of the schools. 

It is not strange that they have ignored the fact that a people has, over a short space 
of three decades, raised its standard of living to the highest among all the nations of the 
world. They do not consider that by raising health standards, the American people have 
lengthened the average life span of its people by almost two decades. They have failed 
to realize that during the present generation, science, music, art, literature, manufactur- 
ing, distribution, communication, transportation, farming, and personality development 
have made the greatest progress in the world’s history. The social and economic stand- ~ 
ards of America have advanced, and the most remote section of the globe is only 72 flying 
hours away. But average laymen cannot realize that education must modernize its 
teaching so that children may become acquainted with world problems, unnecessary and 
unimportant in the school of yesterday. No longer are children “to be seen and not 
heard.” They are now given a place in the social order and are being taught to accept 
their responsibility. 

It is doubtful if the ability to recite the Declaration of Independence or the Consti- 
tution of the United States by heart would put more fighting spirit into our men in Ger- 
many, in the Philippines, or in Italy. Those men fight to protect their families, their 
homes, and their country in order that they may return to a life where they had freedom 
from fear, freedom from want, freedom of speech, and freedom to worship as they please. 
It is doubtful if knowing the content of the “Gentleman’s Agreement” between Japan 
and the United States in 1907 would make a man any more determined to wipe out the 
Japanese menace for all time. It is questionable if knowing the name of the man who 
said “Give me liberty or give me death” would determine a man’s reaction when he met 
a Jap face to face, each armed with a rifle and a bayonet. 

It is interesting to listen to radio quiz programs and be able to compete mentally with 
the contestants. It’s a good game and provides one with a pastime that is likely more 
desirable than a game of poker for stakes or an evening of riotous drinking and eating. 
But the real educational value of knowing or learning the objective answers to direct 
questions is debatable. 

The Educational Policies Commission, when it laid down the four purposes of educa- 
tion indicating that self-realization, human relationship, economic efficiency, and civic 
responsibility were the primary objectives of education certainly did not intend to by-pass 
factual historical information as part of the educational activity necessary to attain the 
goal of civic responsibility. Neither did the Educational Policies Commission by-pass 
knowledges and skills in business subjects, home economics, industrial arts, and agricul- 
ture in reaching the goal of economic efficiency. These are merely foundation stones in 
the social, economic, and civic structure of our nation. The narrow point-of-view that 
the measure of an educated person depends upon factual historical information is as far 

Concluded on pagé 32 
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““Plan NOW for the 
increased demand for 


MONROE TRAINING”’ 


LOOK AHEAD to the day 
the veterans return 


It is estimated that the G. I. Bill of Rights is going 
to increase school enrollments by millions; and that 
hundreds of thousands of these returned veterans 
will want business training —that includes office ma- 
chine skill, and specifically MONROE OPERATION. 

Right now we are helping schools to plan ahead 
in three ways. (1) Recommending the proper ma- 
chine equipment for your future needs. (2) Helping 
you plan courses, and discuss and recommend text 
books. (3) Studying the employment area you 
serve, to see if you can get equipment now. 

Call on your Monroe representative or write our 
Educational Department —be ready to meet the 
demand for Monroe-trained students. 


OFFICE PRACTICE COURSE — 30-lesson course adapted to 
Monroe Educator — 50¢ including Teacher's Manual. 


SCHOOL MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION —in 2 parts—ele- 
mentary and advanced. $1.50 including answers. 


THE MONROE EDUCATOR is a regular Monroe Adding 
Calculator for schools only ... let us explain its avail- 
ability under present 


‘MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Orange, New Jersey 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR 
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TRE OTHER HALF OF THE STORY 


Letter writing is a major business activity. One business enterprise pro- 
ducing thousands of letters a week found that the average cost of each letter was 
just under $2. Anything trainers can do, therefore, to reduce the cost of letter 
writing will have a measurable influence in reducing the cost of production. For 
years, considerable attention has been given to training stenographers, and while 
teachers have not been entirely successful, much has been accomplished. The at- 
tainment of efficient letter writing, however, is the responsibility of the dictator as 
well as that of the stenographer. 


Many transcriptions of letters need to be rewritten. In one office of consid- 
erable size it was found that letters are re-written on the average one-and-a-quarter 
times. Sometimes this is desirable. Sometimes letters must be reviewed by others. 
In that case it might be desirable to type them as drafts. Sometimes the fault is 
poor transcription by the stenographer. More often letters need to be rewritten 
because dictation was poorly given in the first place, and because the correspondent 
recognizes that his letter is not clear. Even worse are those letters which leave 
the office and fail to give the message for which they were written. 


A recent study of time taken in giving dictation in both government agencies 
and private industries showed that, on the average, correspondents took more time 
to give their dictation than it took their stenographers to transcribe this dictation! 
When we consider the low transcripion rates that prevail in most offices in war 
time, this is all the more startling. A well-trained correspondent who spends an 
hour reading and planning his correspondence can, usually, in a hour dictate more 
than enough correspondence to keep his stenographer busy the rest of the day. 
When, therefore, correspondents take more time to dictate than it takes the stenog- 
rapher to transcribe, there is obviously a serious deficiency in the process which 
training may help to overcome. Poor planning, lack of information in advance of 
dictation, lack of practice in formulating ideas and in setting them down in good 
form, and other factors may be responsible. 


Schools take much effort to train stenographers, but fail to train correspond- 
ents. They also need training in such procedures as planning letters, in being 
conscious of the stenographer’s problems, in dictating as evenly as possible, and in 
not changing their minds too much. Mere talking about this will not solve the 
problem. Prospective office executives need real experience. Training in giving 
dictation should be given in school, in colleges, and in adult educational classes. 
Why not have those who are likely to be correspondents learn to give dictation by 
presenting it to secretarial classes? Thus, the prospective executive can be given 
real experience in developing good procedures, and the prospective secretary will 
be given realistic training. Cooperative training is splendid, not only in distribu- 
tive education but also in office training. 


The procedure of assigning students to school administrators for actual prac- 
tice is excellent, but for the mass of students this is not possible. Therefore, our 
classroom instruction must be brought as close to the actual job environment as 
possible. Training in giving dictation will pay dividends in reducing cost of letter 
writing and should help materially in improving the effectiveness of the letters that 
are written, 

—Herbert A, Tonne 
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Accounting Machine Adding Machine 
Operators MORE IN DEMAND Operators 

re: THAN EVER BEFORE IN 

Calculating Machine Bookkeeping Machine 


The demand for all kinds of accounting records has 
increased enormously during the past few years. More 
adding, accounting, bookkeeping and calculating 
machines are in use than ever before—providing the 
speed and accuracy urgently needed by our war 
industries, armed services and government offices. Yet, 
at the same time, there has been a constant decrease 
in the personnel available to man these important 
time-saving machines. 


Schools—both public and private—can render a real 
service to the war effort by urging more students to 


become familiar with office machines—by providing 
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students with better opportunities for developing 
various degrees of operating skill. 


To help schools accomplish these objectives, the 
Burroughs Educational Division offers tested sugges- 
tions for enlarging operator training programs, and 
up-to-the-minute information on newest operating 
techniques, practice programs, texts and materials. 
Just call your local Burroughs office, or write Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES ¢ NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ¢ BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Business Education for Adults 


HE business education offerings 

for out-of-school youth and for 
adults have largely consisted of the 
traditional branches of this work of- 
fered in the day school, but trans- 
ferred to the evening program. The 
usual result is a rather large enroll- 
ment in shorthand and typewriting 
and a limited enrollment in book- 
keeping. Other offerings usually 
appear on the announcements for 
evening school classes and that is as 
far as they ever go. Those people 
with responsibility for business edu- 
cation training of office workers and 
distributive em - 
ployees must see 


to it that these 
branches are 
brought to 


date from _ the 
standpoint of 
course content. 
These course of- 
ferings could be 
made much more 
attractive and 
have real use 
values to evening 
school students if 
they were set up 
on a short-unit in- 
tensive basis. 
These units will 
have to be di- 
rected to special 
groups as really 
functional courses 
that will help to upgrade the occupa- 
tional status of selected groups of 
workers or potential workers. Until 
those people charged with the ad- 
ministration of office and distributive 
training seek to solve this problem 
on a planned basis, such as has been 
indicated, business education in the 
evening or part-time basis will suffer. 
Forward looking administrators of 
business training are accepting this 
challenge. 


Use Community Surveys 


In order to have a successful pro- 
gram for out-of-school youth and 
adults, it will be necessary to exem- 
plify the best practices in guidance. 
In the first place, the person charged 
with the responsibility of administer- 
ing this program will have to know 
the community needs. One of the 
best ways to secure information of 
this type is through an occupational 
Survey of the community, and 
through the use of an advisory com- 
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A Demonstration Before One of Dr. 


by C. A. Nolan 


Supervisor of Business and Distributive Education 


State of Delaware and City of Wilmington 


mittee of representative persons 
charged with the administration of 
office employment and a committee 
of merchants. These two groups 
are in a fine position to make recom- 
mendations as to their specific needs. 
With this information available, the 
administrator of the business educa- 
tion program can successfully direct 
attention to the preparation of 
courses that will fill the community 
needs. The outgrowth of such an 


arrangement is a close working rela- 
tionship between business and the 
If a plan such as has been 


schools. 


Dr. Nolan Sits at Left. 


suggested is made to function, it will 
do away with only the conventional 
listing each fall in evening school 
announcements of courses to be of- 
fered in business education, with the 
usual result of sufficient enrollment 
only for shorthand, typewriting and 
bookkeeping. 

A strong teaching staff in the field 
of business education can render 
valuable in-service instruction and 
consultation in the office and dis- 
tributive fields in the business com- 
munity. In starting a program such 
as has just been indicated, it may be 
necessary to employ an outstanding 
itinerant teacher in the distributive 
education field and another one in the 
field of office training. If the size 
of the community will not warrant 
employment of itinerant teachers, the 
regular business education staff in 
the high school can perform this 
service. At the present time this is 
often the only effective means of 
strengthening the business education 


Nolan’s Adult 


program and getting the job done. 

Short unit wartime training 
courses have been offered during the 
past three years, mainly in distribu- 
tive education. The success of this 
type of training since the passage of 
the George-Deen Act in 1936 has 
been noteworthy. The work in this 
area can be furthered, and it should 
give real impetus to the possibilities 
of similar intensive training in of- 
fice occupations. 


Objectives of Training 


The objectives of business training 
for out-of-school 
youth and adults 
are as follows: 

1. Improving 
job performance 
through directed 
pre-service train- 
ing. 

2. Upgrading 
occupational abil- 
ities, job perform- 
ance and status of 
employed person- 
nel including su- 
pervisors, through 
c ontinuation 
training on - the - 
job so as to per- 
mit ample oppor- 
tunity for voca- 
tional success in a 
given vocation. 

3. Inculcation 
of good work habits through ex- 
panded knowledge of employed 
workers. 

4. Pre-employment training for 
adults—short unit vocational courses 
planned on a refresher basis for ex- 
service personnel and for those per- 
sons who have been away from their 
usual occupations for an extended 
period of time. 


Classes. 


Refresher Courses 


There is a fine opportunity here to 
develop a sound program with the 
refresher groups just mentioned. 
For the most part, these people will 
be interested in short unit courses 
to prepare them for readjustment to 
an occupation of their liking on a 
strictly vocational basis. They will 
be anxious to accomplish this read- 
justment in the shortest possible 
period of time. This being the case, 
it will be necessary for new groups 
to be permitted to register and par- 
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ticipate in classes of this kind at 
frequent intervals. 

It will also be necessary for plans 
to be made for a general program of 
refresher training for veterans. 
These people have performed out- 
standing service for their country, 
and they are entitled to every con- 
sideration. They should have a 
minimum amount of administrative 
detail to contend with in securing the 
training that they desire. The 
courses that might very well be of- 
fered on a pre-employment intensive 
refresher basis might include the 
following areas: typewriting, stenog- 
raphy, bookkeeping, filing, and of- 
fice machine operation (intensive on 
one or two machines). A _ related 
‘course to broaden the trainee’s back- 
ground for occupational adjustment 
might include a course in practical 
office procedures. Pre-employment 
courses on a long-term basis for new 
workers should be offered in the vari- 
ous subject fields just indicated. 


Possible Short Courses in 
Distributive Trades 


Short courses in the distributive 
trades on the pre-employment level 
for the groups already under consid- 
eration should be offered as follows: 

1. Vocational retail sales training 
planned for initial employees. 

2. Specific advice, assistance, and 
guidance for organizing and oper- 
ating a small business. This course 
should be all-inclusive and of a type 
that will attract people who are plan- 
ning to go into business for them- 
selves in the immediate post-war era. 

3. A course in specialty selling 
training for those persons interested 
in this phase of distribution. It will 
be advisable to offer special classes 
for special groups—for example, the 
electrical shop, merchandising radios, 
refrigerators, and allied electrical ap- 
pliances. The course offerings are 
almost limitless when organized for 
special groups and should be avail- 
able if demanded. In developing 
courses on the basis just indicated, a 
better type of training can be given 
inasmuch as each group will tend to 
be homogeneous and have definite 
interest in getting the most from the 
instruction being offered to them. 


Extension Training for Employed 
Business Workers 


Business education can make a real 
contribution in extension training 
for employed persons when geared 
to the individual’s needs for on-the- 
job training with a real opportunity 
to be of service to the worker as well 
as management. This will necessi- 
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tate the time of a business education 
instructor of the highest caliber. It 
can well mean that it will limit his 
responsibilities in a community in 
handling classes on the secondary 
level. At the present time, it seems 
to hold the best solution for training 
of discharged veterans who will be 
entitled to training of an upgrading 
character for all practical vocational 
pursuits. This can best be done 
through the coordination of effort on 
the part of the business education de- 
partment and the employee’s place 
of employment. This will be a rela- 
tively new procedure in training and 
will have to have thorough evaluation 
and proper weighting at the time of 
inception, plus a careful follow-up. 
Upgrading of workers on this basis 
might fall into the following classes 
in the office occupations : stenograph- 
ers, clerical workers, bookkeepers. 
These should be supplemented by a 
sound course in personnel relations. 

The distributive employees will 
profit by courses such as: applied 
principles of retailing, applied busi- 
ness mathematics, textile and non- 
textile courses dealing with specific 
products, personnel relations for a 
specific type of business, practices 
and methods of departmental anal- 
ysis, and techniques of effective dis- 
play for specific types of businesses. 
The purposes of offering the courses 
indicated are to guide workers into 
a definite direction and not lead them 
into the general pseudo-vocational 
courses that have been offered in the 
past. This can be done in such a 
way as to have an effective extension 
training program for employed busi- 
ness workers. Unless business edu- 
cation is directed in the manner in- 
dicated, we shall go along in our own 
“smug” way and find that some other 
agency has walked away, with our 
field. 


Supervisory and Management 
Training 


Here again short unit courses are 
desirable if satisfactory results are 
to be attained. Suggested short 
courses might be as follows, with a 
suggested limit to the training in any 
one phase not to exceed twelve clock 
hours. Should more work be de- 
sired in any one of these areas after 
the group has completed one of these 
short unit courses, an opportunity 
for planning short unit courses of 
an advanced type is in order. The 
courses that follow are merely sug- 
gested and by no means is this an 
exhaustive list: 

1. Personnel policy of the business 
organization. 


2. Job analysis, description, and 
classification. 

3. An analysis of the sources of 
labor supply. 

4. Improved 
cedures. 

5. Accepted best practices in em- 
ployment interviewing, testing, and 
placement on the job. 

6. Employee rating evalua- 
tion. 

7. Trends in store organization. 

8. Payroll budgetary control. 

9, Practices in the methods of 
wage payment. 

10. Receiving procedure and prac- 
tices. 


A successful job has been done 
through the use of short unit courses 
on “How to Instruct an Employee,” 
“Job Relations or Human Relations 
Training” and in accepted practices 
in good “Conference Leading Tech- 
niques.” In order to vitalize the 
training program in store or office 
occupations, it is necessary that the 
training fall into the succeeding areas, 
(1) training for the job, (2) on the 
job, and (3) for the next job. If 
we expect to have a well-integrated 
training program, not one or two, 
but all three of the goals just men- 
tioned must have real attention from 
now on. The work has been too 
loosely done in the past, and the only 
way to success in the overall training 
picture is to consider every aspect of 
training possibilities and then do 
something about it. The preferred 
procedure would be on-the-job train- 
ing or at least at the place of busi- 
ness. 


employment pro- 


Related Instruction for 
Pre-employment and Adult 
Extension Training 


There is considerable opportunity 
for the development of related pro- 
grams of a vocational character on 
both the pre-employment and_ the 
adult extension basis. One of the 
outgrowths of the war will be the 
replacement of misfits who have been 
tolerated by business during the war 
period. Many of these people will 
find themselves out of employment 
and will have acquired so many bad 
practices during the war emergency 
that they will need training to qualify 
them for other employment, or to 
maintain their present status with 
their present employer. 

Practically every business has had 
misfits in large numbers during this 
period. Since so many of these people 
will need to make a readjustment, it 
does not seem impossible to envisage 
the need for training that might be 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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Vocational Education and Post War Problems 


Wp oy AS your army training in any 

H way prepared you for a posi- 
tion in which you could earn your 
livelihood or has it assisted you so 
that you may make use of your 
leisure time as a future civilian?” 
was a question put to several soldiers. 
Almost without exception the answer 
came back a direct “No.” If this is 
a true indication then it can be as- 
sumed that war on the most part will 
leave our youth wholly unprepared to 
adjust to the adaptation of the busi- 
ness of earning a living and to social 
security in a peace time world. Our 
post war worid will bring such an 
economic and social upheaval that 
unless we are fortified to meet this 
crisis we can well look forward to 
chaos. 

Our boys are doing their patriotic 
duty. Then let us as citizens realize 
our obligation on the home front 
means double effort. While the ordi- 
nary course of life must go on we 
must prepare for the economic and 
social conversion which will ulti- 
mately come. It is not alone the cen- 
tralized duty of the federal govern- 
ment or state. It is the duty of every 
community, every institution, and 
every individual to be prepared to 
serve these returning heroes. It will 
require a general over-all plan under 
the combined supervision of govern- 
mental powers but it will also require 
the all-important detailed and_lo- 
calized plan of such institutions as 
business concerns, schools, churches, 
and other quasi-organizations. 

Our boys will return disillusioned, 
mentally and physically ill, and some 
morally irresulute. Division of labor 
will be more complex and living con- 
ditions more confused. If we are to 
preserve and restore mental, physical 
and moral energy and prevent suffer- 
ing and hardships in the choice of an 
occupational adjustment and proper 
adaptation of leisure time, we must 
organize those educational opportuni- 
ties now. 

Occupational placement will come 
through various agencies but if it is 
to render the best service it must 
come through a reorganization of our 
secondary school agencies and that of 
higher institutions. 


The Junior College 


It seems feasible the junior college 
will come to the front and be a logi- 
cal agency whereby such an organiza- 
tion will exist because most of our 
boys will have graduated from the 
secondary school. The junior col- 
lege, therefore, seems a possible in- 
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termediary between life employment 
and preparation for empio, ment. Fur- 
thermore, it is a newer type of or- 
ganization and one in which tradi- 
tion has not been so firmly rooted, 
consequently more adaptable to 
change for the future. 

In order to understand what may 
happen if we are unprepared it might 
be well to look into the past and see 
what did happen. Following the last 
war the Federal government provided 
$100 a month for living expenses and 
paid the tuition for those partially 
disabled soldiers under its rehabilita- 


‘Instructors will have to be especially 
considerate.’’ 


tion plan. The states assisted as well. 
The State of Wisconsin, for example, 
gave each veteran enrolled in college 
$30 per month. Many of those who 
availed themselves of this opporunity 
made good use of their time, but 
there were those whcse mental and 
moral outlook was so shattered that 
the threads of social adjustment 
could not be properly woven together 
again. The plan can generally be ac- 
knowledged as a failure. 

It will of course be said that some 
of those that were lost could not be 
expected to succeed. This can only 
be accepted as a partial truth. Had 
the school curriculum, methods and 
faculty been fortified for the change 
which took place, many could have 
been salvaged. The schools cannot 


shed this responsibility without some 
blame. Institutional executives in 
general expected the disillusioned 
veterans to adjust to the curriculum 
and to the old objectives of that cur- 
riculum rather than change their 
status quo and change the objectives, 
curriculum, methods, teacher 
personality to the needy soldier. This 
is why it was said it would be a more 
feasible plan to establish junior col- 
leges for the future conversion. 
Nevertheless, it will not matter what 
plan of organization is followed. The 
teacher personnel must be in sym- 
pathy with the plan, for no program 
can be a success unless the faculty in- 
volved is ready to accept change. 

Many of our more prominent edu- 
cational leaders are aware of the 
situation and are making per invent 
suggestions. Frederick G. Nichols in 
the article “‘Readjustments in Busi- 
ness Education,” Business Education 
Outlook, school year 1944-45, sug- 
gests curriculum changes but in this 
same article he recognizes the prob- 
lem of teachers resisting change. 

Could it not be that teachers resist 
change because they themselves do 
not understand what is expected of 
them? Many of our teachers have 
but a remote idea of the field of vo- 
cational guidance and its coordina- 
tion to a cooperative program. How 
many teachers will be prepared to 
render the proper kind of assistance 
to the returning soldier? How many 
will have been inculcated with the 
knowledge of the changes in the types 
of curricula required to meet this new 
student ? 

Adjustments 

All this discussion does not mean 
a “right-about-face” for teacher 
preparation but rather a working 
knowledge of what we alreaay have 
at hand and a willingness to use this 
with an appreciation of possible 
necessary adjustments. Some ability 
in the use of vocational guidance 
should be part of the education of 
every teacher or potential teacher. 
One of the fundamentals. every 
teacher should understand about vo- 
cational guidance is the fact that vo- 
cational guidance is not or will not 
be a matter of occupations alone but 
that all phases of education must be 
considered, namely: moral, social, 
educational, and vocational. 

In the past it has been difficult— 
and it will.be more difficult than ever 
before—to determine whether a stu- 
dent does nor does not belong in a 


certain phase of business. It will 
require a greater understanding 
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than ever before of the moral and 
social values of guidance. It will not 
be sufficient to have a thorough 
knowledge of the occupations avail- 
able for manpower but one must be 
able to know and interpret what ex- 
periences, what mental quirks, and 
physical disabilities the student has 
or has had so that he may counsel 
wisely. The guidance counselor will 
have to have a more highly developed 
art of interviewing, control over his 
own personal emotions, and have 
evolved a shrewd but comprehensive 
and sympathetic attitude. 

Let it be further accepted that 
heads of institutions and individual 
teachers to prevent the maladjust- 
ment of these returning heroes must 
know the required special attitudes, 
abilities, and physical requirements 
needed for the job along with those 
possessed by the student. 

The student will need not only as- 
sistance in the choice of a job but he 
should be given an understanding and 
method of solving his then present 
problem and a thorough knowledge 
of how to reach a solution on the 
problems he will meet as an adult. 

All this points to a closer coopera- 
tion between the teacher, business, 
and the student. As a solution to 
the problem of the returning hero 
who has seen too much of the deso- 
late side of life, this type of education 
will gradually bring him back into 
his rightful place in society under 
the leadership of a wise counselor. 


Counselors 


This means coordinators must be 
trained counselors—those who can 
classify and interpret the family, 
health, psychological, and trait record 
of their charges. Social and civic re- 
lationships of all students will be 
quite different and will require one 
who is capable of analysis. 

It can be concluded that instruc- 
tors having charge of returning 
heroes must be versed in sociology, 
have an appreciation of culture, know 
recreational values, and have tact and 
personality. They will have to be 
especially considerate. This type of 
student will be more insistent than 
most that his wishes be considered. 
His home position may be quite dif- 
ferent as he may be a married man. 
All these things will require ma- 
turity on the part of the counselor. 

All teachers will have to be public 
relations experts in interpreting to 
the home and community the objec- 
tives of the school. The school of- 
ficials will have to develop a proper 
understanding between the ordinary 
students and those out of the normal 
school routine. 
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The articulation between the activi- 
ties of the student following in the 
regular course and those veterans of 
World War II will have to be worked 
out in order that the returning boy 
will slip smoothly into the art of nor- 
mal living. 


Action Now 


It is time to begin a study of these 
and other possible post war needs. 
Military records, of various casual- 
ties and effects of such casualties 
should be studied. New business en- 
terprises and the possible changes in 
working conditions and workers 
should be considered. These are not 
specialist’s problems but community 
problems. But the largest problem 
tacing the school is the setting up of 
a general plan for a study of the tech- 
niques of guidance as an in-service 
training for teachers and the need to 
make felt the urgency of trained 
workers for the future. 


It is time now to institute a post 
war counseling program into schools 
where coordinators may be trained 
for what lies ahead. It is time to 
supplement our present guidance pro- 
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This first prize winner in the 
Seventh Annual International 
Artistic Typing Contest con- 
ducted by Julius Nelson is 
probably the most outstanding 
design ever submitted in the 
Contests. The sky background 
is made by the @ sign, the in- 
tensity being varied by the 
touch. The vertical boards from 
which the church is built are 
cleverly created by means of 
the apostrophe and the @ 
sign. The snow is composed of 
@ signs and white spaces, 
cleverly interspersed at proper 
intervals. The picture shows an 
exceedingly great deal of de- 
tail. The perspective attained 
is almost beyond belief. Some 
of the other keyboard charac- 
ters used in its construction 
are. hyphen, period, #, under- 
score, parentheses. 


gram. The coordinator program 
should be added and the coordina- 
tors themselves should be made to 
understand the limitations of the pro- 
gram and the special treatment to be 
used with the returning boy. It 
should be realized he will have to 
make a great readjustment in so short 
a time and that there will need to be 
a different kind of preparation for 
his new kind of life. Plans for cur- 
riculum changes should begin to be 
developed. All this will require new 
education for educators. 

It can be done, for it is just as 
possible for educators to plan and re- 
convert their educational institution 
to post war needs as it was for those 
in industry to convert to different 
factory needs for war. It must be 
recognized, however, that in working 
with individuals it is a much slower 
process in conversion than in making 
changes mechanically. In conclusion, 
education must begin now for the in- 
dividuals who will have these post 
war adjustment responsibilities. We 
owe it to our fighting youths to be 
prepared to help them pick up life 
where their formal education termi- 
nated before the war. 
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Elementary Bookkeeping Subject Matter 


LEMENTARY bookkeeping is 
usually preceded in the sequence 
in which it is taken by a subject 
known by such titles as elementary 
business, general business, introduc- 
tion to business, and the like, which 
provides the pupil with business in- 
formation, including many of the 
business papers (checks, invoices, 
promissory notes, receipts, etc.) 
from which bookkeepers make their 
records. Elementary bookkeeping 
precedes and serves as a preparation 
for recordkeeping of a more technical 
nature such as retail accounting, 
wholesale accounting, machine ac- 
counting, and the like. 
Elementary bookkeeping is usually 
offered in the tenth or eleventh year, 
depending on whether the school of- 
fers two or more than two years of 
bookkeeping instruction. 


Purpose 


A study of the aims and objectives 
of a course in elementary bookkeep- 
ing as set forth in various syllabi, 
yearbooks, and business education 
magazines reveals some diversity and 
a great difference in the specificity 
of such statement of aims and ob- 
jectives. In some cases they are gen- 
eralized in some three or four state- 
ments, while in other cases there may 
be some fifty or sixty separate, de- 
tailed aims and objectives. The pur- 
poses of a course in elementary book- 
keeping as given here are broad and 
general with the thought that indi- 
vidual teachers will wish to further 
divide them into more specific classes : 

1 To develop in pupils a clear un- 
derstanding of assets, liabilities, cap- 
ital, profit, and loss that they may 
analyze and interpret business situa- 
tions correctly. 

2 To teach the pupil the art of 
keeping systematic records of assets, 
liabilities and capital, and of changes 
in their value. This includes the 
construction classification, and inter- 
pretation of accounts. 

3 To make the pupils familiar with 
the form, content purpose, and use 
of commonly-used bookkeeping 
forms. 

4 To teach the use and purpose of 

labor-saving expedients such as the 
ledger, the journal and its divisions, 
columnar journals, registers, and the 
trial balance, 
_5 To develop ability to prepare 
simple reports and statements and to 
develop an appreciation of their use 
and importance in business manage- 
ment. 
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6 To develop in the pupils an ap- 
preciation of the value of accurate 
records and reports as a guide to in- 
telligent management. 

7 To teach the purpose, content, 
and preparation of the more common 
government required reports such as 
sales tax returns, social security tax 
reports, withholding tax reports, and 
income tax returns, 

8 To teach principles and_pro- 
cedures of business organizations. 


Subject-Matter Content 


The subject-matter content of a 
course in elementary bookkeeping 
will depend upon such factors as the 
preliminary preparation of the pu- 
pils, the length of the course, and the 
amount of time devoted to the sub- 
ject each week. 

Pupils who enter the elementary 
bookkeeping course without having 
had some preliminary course such as 
general business, introduction to bus- 
iness, or elementary business, will 
have a very limited knowledge of 
business. In such cases the teacher 
will have to present a great deal of 
business information arid develop a 
business vocabulary on the part of 
the pupils. Much less attention to 
these things would be required if the 
bookkeeping pupils have been pre- 
pared in a preliminary subject. In 
schools where the pupils take a short 
course (10-20 weeks) in a general 
recordkeeping course before enter- 
ing the elementary bookkeeping class, 
the content of the elementary book- 
keeping will be somewhat different 
from what it would be in schools not 
giving a course in general record- 
keeping. 

The length of time to be devoted 
to elementary bookkeeping would 
have a definite bearing on the general 
content. A common practice is to 
devote one school year of one period 
daily to the study. However, schools 
that provide a double-period day for 
instruction, or an extra period or two 
each week, in addition to one period 
daily, for laboratory work can broad- 
en the content of the subject. The 
following outline suggests the con- 
tent of an elementary bookkeeping 
class which will be held for one 
period daily during an entire school 
year, with the pupils being required 


to devote some time outside of class 
to the work. 


I The need for keeping records 
A Personal records 
B Records needed by business 


Il The nature and use of -both 
personal and business proper- 
ty (assets)—the more com- 
mon ones such as cash, equip- 
ment, supplies, land, build- 
ings, and the like 
A Variety of assets found in dif- 

ferent types of businesses 

B Liabilities — claims of others 

against the assets of another. A 

brief study of the more com- 

mon ones: 

1 Personal—including unpaid store 
bills, mortgage on house, and the 
like 

C Proprietor’s ownership or capi- 
tal 

1 When there are no liabilities 

2 When there are liabilities 

D Preparation of simple state- 
ments of assets, liabilities, and 
proprietorship 

1 For persons and for various types 
of small businesses 

2 Comparison of balance sheets of a 


particular business on different 
dates 


The nature of income and 


expenses 

A Individuals — students, salaried 
persons, professional people 
(doctors, lawyers, etc.) 

B Non-merchandising businesses 
and organizations—school clubs, 
carpenters, churches, laundries, 
and the like 

C Small merchandising businesses 

D Comparison and _ interpretation 
of simple profit and loss state- 
ments of the above 


IIL 


IV Analyzing simple changes in 
businesses and recording them 


in ledger accounts 


A Cash transactions 

B Credit transactions—importance 
of credit 

C A great deal of time should be 
devoted to the analysis of dif- 
ferent transactions — studying 
the effect of each on the assets, 
liabilities, and proprietorship. 
Proper techniques in making en- 
tries in ledger accounts should 
be developed 


V_ The journal 

A Need for a record in addition 
to the ledger—show the limita- 
tions of a ledger being used as 
the sole record 

B Form 

C Journalizing—each journal en- 
try a complete record of a 
transaction, showing the date, 
the account or accounts to be 
debited, the account or accounts 
to be credited, the amounts in- 
volved, and an_ explanation. 
Show how the journal meets the 
needs developed in (A) above. 
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D Posting—good technique should 
be developed in this bookkeeping 
activity that is often neglected. 

E Testing the accuracy of the 
posting—the trial balance. 

F Dividing the journal—advan- 
tages. This is a good topic to 
use as an illustration of busi- 
ness procedure and practice that 
is varied to meet the needs of 
the business. Some businesses 
need a greater division of the 
journal than others; personal 


records require still others. 
1 The cash journal 

2 Purchases journal 

3 Sales journal 

4 The general journal 


Interest—interest and bank 

discount are the same thing 

A Effect of interest cost and inter- 
est earned on the profits and 
proprietorship 

B Borrowing money, the interest 
being deducted in advance 

C Paying interest on the maturity 
date of the loan 

D Paying interest at regular inter- 
vals on a mortgage 

E Discounting notes 

F Recording interest cost and in- 
terest earned 

Cash discounts 

A Purpose 
1 Selling expedient 
2 A collection device 
3 Reducing losses from bad debts 
4 Variation of rates of discounts in 

different types of businesses 

B Distinction between dis- 
count and interest 

C Distinction between cash 
count and trade discount 

D Effect of discounts on sales and 
discounts on purchases on the 
profits and proprietorship 

Recording cash discounts 


cash 


dis- 


Depreciation of fixed assets— 
a brief treatment of the most- 
commonly-used method 
(straight line) of determin- 
ing the amount of deprecia- 
tion 

A Causes of depreciation 

B Effect of depreciation 

C Recording depreciation — show 
the importance of recording de- 
preciation periodically _ rather 
than all at the time of the dis- 
posal of an asset. 

Business papers—the amount 
of time devoted to this topic 
in an elementary bookkeeping 
class will depend upon the 
knowledge of the pupils, as 
explained previously, - They 
may have a good knowledge 
from a preceding course. 

A Many teachers prefer to teach 
many of the business papers at 
different_ points throughout the 
course. For example, checks are 
taught in connection with cash 
transactions; invoices, in con- 
nection with purchases and 
sales. 

B The use and purpose of business 
papers 
1 Serve as a means of communica- 

tion 
2 Express agreements between per- 
sons 
3 A basis for bookkeeping records 
4 Business practice in handling 


a Duplicate copies 
b Filing 


C kinds 
1 Invoices 
2 Negotiable instruments 
3 Receipts 
4 Bills of lading oe 
D Use of banking facilities by per- 
sons and by businesses 
1 Opening an account 
2 Making deposits—including  en- 
dorsements 
3 Writing checks 
4+ Reconciling bank statements 


X Broad application of book- 
keeping principles — exercise 
material should be used which 
will show the pupils that 
bookkeeping principles can 
be applied to all types of 


businesses, but the form of the 

records may vary for differ- 

ent types. These applications 
should cover records tor: 

A An individual 

B A family 

C A professional person (doctor, 
lawyer, etc.) 

D Religious and charitable organi- 
zations 

E Social organizations 
and private clubs) 

F Service types of 
barber shop, beauty 
laundry, etc.) 

G Small merchandising businesses 


(school 


businesses 
parlor, 


BUSINESS EDUCATION FOR ADULTS 
(Continued from page 12) 


called, “Better Business Customs and 
Practices.” It could be directed to 
distributive workers as their needs 
apply, and to office workers in order 
to fulfill their needs. One might say 
that the employees who replace some 
of the present personnel will under- 
stand the difference between good 
and bad practice and conform. This 
in itself does not give a solution to 
the problem. There is always a 
need for informative training of this 
type. 
It should be stressed that the 
course be as practical as possible. 
The businessman would welcome an 
approach to his problem in this man- 
ner after what he has been through 
in the very recent past. It is pre- 
sumed that a course of this type 
would go beyond what is done in 
human relations training up to the 
present time. 


Placement and Follow-up 
Services 


Most of the secondary schools 
have not availed themselves of an op- 
portunity to be of service to the stu- 
dents and to the community in rela- 
tion to placement and follow-up of 
graduates. Yet this type of educa- 
tional service has been done very 
well in some instances. In others, 
it has been mediocre and in too many 
cases nothing has been done about 
it. One might say that the United 
States Employment Service now 
takes further responsibility from the 
school in this regard. Actually this 
should not be the case. There should 
be a close working relationship be- 
tween the school and the United 
States Employment Service. 

In order to have the community 
understand the position of the sec- 
ondary school in the placement of its 
students, there should be a key per- 
son responsible for placement ad- 
ministration in the schools. There are 


many ways in which this service can 
be brought to the attention of all 
persons concerned, namely : students, 
parents, businessmen, and agencies 
interested in progressive develop- 
ment of the educational structure, 
such as, the Parent Teachers Associ- 
ation, Chamber of Commerce, and 
the business and civic clubs and other 
similar organizations in the com- 
munity. The businessman should 
know that his solicitation of aid in 
locating young employees is wel- 
comed by the schools. With proper 
publicity for this program, the busi- 
nessman will be in a position to know 
where to turn when he needs help. 
The result will be the rendering of 
the greatest possible service to the 
greatest number of people. 

A well-organized and planned pro- 
gram of placement should include the 
use of a follow-up service to all per- 
sons registered with the placement 
bureau. A periodic survey or fol- 
low-up of employed persons through 
the placement bureau can go beyond 
placing the secondary school gradu- 
ate in an initial position of employ- 
ment. It will be possible to upgrade 
employees if the follow-up service is 
diplomatically handled by the use of 
good judgment. The _ placement 
bureau may also serve as a_ focal 
point in the improvement of the ex- 
tension training offered by the schools 
to out-of-school youth and adults. 

There is no city too large or town 
too small to inaugurate a_ well- 
planned placement and _ follow-up 
service. It should be done in every 
community in which public education 
is supported. That in itself leaves 
no excuse for not doing a real job 
above and beyond the offering of 
formal training and then consider- 
ing the job done. Those charged 
with the administration of vocational 
education have a responsibility for 
the occupational placement and ad- 
justment of those trained. 
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Teaching Transcription 


by Earl Clevenger 


Central State College 
Edmond, Oklahoma 


fe process of transcription in- 
volves an application of several 
principles including those of short- 
hand, of typewriting, and of English. 
The knowledge of shorthand is uti- 
lized in taking the dictation and in 
reading shorthand notes. The proc- 
ess of typewriting is involved in 
preparing a mailable business letter. 
Punctuation, spelling, and sentence 
structure are examples of English 
problems. Though students have 
been studying English since they first 
attended school, often they have not 
learned to apply this training. The 
teacher of transcription has a splen- 
did opportunity to cooperate with the 
English teacher. 

The student is not properly pre- 
pared for transcription on the type- 
writer until he has mastered the ele- 
mentary principles of typewriting. 
He must have reached the point 
where common words typed 
“automatically,” or as some have ex- 
pressed it, have passed beyond writ- 
ing on the individual letter level to 
that of writing on the word level. 
Ordinarily this degree of mastery in- 
volves at least a semester of type- 
writing. He must also know how to 
arrange a letter correctly—how to 
put it in mailable form. 

Some prefer to have students take 
a year of typewriting before begin- 
ning a study of shorthand. From 
the standpoint of initial speed in 
transcribing there is some advantage 
in this procedure. In many schools, 
however, curriculum problems are 
such that it is not feasible to do this. 
The completion of the typewriting 
course too long before graduation 
may result in a decrease of efficiency 
that will handicap the student when 
he is ready to take a position. 

Data were compiled showing 
transcription speeds for a high school 
class of about forty first-year short- 
hand students. About twenty of 
them were enrolled in fourth semes- 
ter typewriting, the others, in second 
semester. There was thus an op- 
portunity to observe any advantage 
of having started typewriting a year 
earlier than shorthand. The results 
of a series of tests indicated that in 
that group the average transcription 
speed of the fourth semester type- 
writing students was only about one 
word a minute faster than that of 
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the second semester students. In 
this instance there was not sufficient 
advantage to warrant the requiring 
of training in typewriting before en- 
rolling in shorthand. 


Beginning Transcription 


During the first part of the type- 
writing course the student still has 
a much better command of the pen 
as a writing instrument than he does 
of the typewriter. For this reason 
during the first part of the course 
transcripts should be prepared with 
a pen. 

The first transcripts may be based 
on shorthand plates selected from 
materials previously assigned in the 
text for study. Such a procedure 
simplifies the process and presents 
a more pleasant learning situation 
than if the student first attempts to 
use new matter. He is thus able to 
give his entire attention to the one 
new element under consideration, 
that of “changing” shorthand to 
longhand. 

After he has transcribed a few 
times from familiar plate copy he is 
ready to take a dictation based on fa- 
miliar material. There will then be 
one new element—that of reading his 
own notes. This reading process is 
simplified by dictating copy previous- 
ly assigned for study. A few such 
efforts should be sufficient for stu- 
dents to prepare satisfactory tran- 
scripts or materials of this type. The 
next step may be that of transcribing 
unfamiliar plate matter from the text 
—thus eliminating possibility of in- 
correctly written outlines delaying 
the process. The student may then 
be ready for a dictation on simple 
unfamiliar matter, and to use notes 
taken in this way as a basis for 
transcribing. 

New matter dictation should be de- 
ferred until the student has mastered 
most of the theory of shorthand— 
which means that he has practically 
completed the manual. If he has de- 
veloped skill in transcribing with a 
pen on familiar matter and has de- 
veloped reasonable proficiency (at 
least 40 words a minute) on the type- 
writer, he will find little difficulty in 
the two new steps involved in taking 
new matter dictation and in prepar- 
ing typewritten transcripts. These 


two steps should not be introduced 
together—one new step at a time. 

The learning process has then been 
one of going from the simple to the 
complex by introducing one new ele- 
ment at atime. Mastery of the abil- 
ity to read his shorthand notes 
rapidly and accurately will go a long 
way towards solving the problem of 
speed in transcription on the type- 
writer. After the student develops 
reasonable typing proficiency, the 
ability to transcribe is limited as 
much or more by the ability to read 
shorthand than it is by the ability to 
type. If you doubt this, conduct an 
experiment by having a class tran- 
scribe a dictation and type a similar 
article from print and compare the 
transcribing speed with the print 
copying speed goal for each mem- 
ber of the class. 

The student who has developed 
proficiency in transcribing with the 
pen should experience little difficulty 
when transcribing on the typewriter, 
if such transcription is deferred un- 
til he has developed reasonable mas- 
tery of the typewriter. Many author- 
ities feel that he should not attempt 
such use of the typewriter until his 
copying speed is at least forty words 
a minute, which for most students is 
not until during the second semester. 


Machine Transcription 


Some schools are faced with the 
problem of not having typewriters 
available for separate classes in 
transcription. First attempts at 
transcribing should certainly be un- 
der the supervision of a teacher who 
is able to guide the student’s efforts 
in an economical way. Where avail- 
able machines are limited, arrange- 
ments can usually be made for all the 
members of a shorthand class to en- 
roll in the same typewriting class. 
A plan may then be worked out for 
the typewriting teacher to supervise 
the transcription procedures. If it is 
decided that during the last part of 
the course the equivalent of one 
period a week will be devoted to 
transcription, an adjustment may be 
made in the typewriting assignments 
of the shorthand students so that 
they will have less from the type- 
writing text. The percentage of re- 
duction in the assignment should be 
equal to the percentage of time from 
the typewriting text that is devoted 
to transcription. 

The goal for transcribing speed for 
each student may well be measured 
by his print copying speed. Two 
students with approximately equal 
mastery of shorthand will ordinarily 
find about the same percentage of 
difference between their transcribing 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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Salesmanship — Cooperative vs. Traditional 


N MOST schools salesmanship is 

an elective for all juniors and 
seniors. This means that students 
with varying interests and abilities 
are enrolled. Not infrequently stu- 
dents who need a half credit towards 
graduation will schedule salesmanship 
not because they are particularly in- 
terested but because the alternatives 
—business law, geography, languages, 
etc.—have less appeal. Some students 
are, of course, interested in learning 
how to become salesmen. 


Few business teachers have had 


experience in a distributive occupa- 


tion, and not many have had college 
or university courses in selling. Their 
teaching certificates state that they 
are permitted to teach “commercial 
subjects,” which has been interpreted 
to include salesmanship. Most high 
school business teachers have had in- 
tensive work only in shorthand, type- 
writing, and bookkeeping. In the 
smaller schools salesmanship is, as a 
rule, taught by a teacher whose teach- 
ing schedule includes shorthand, type- 
writing, bookkeeping, and junior 
business training. In the larger 
schools it is usually necessary to as- 
sign the salesmanship classes to the 
“newest” business teacher because 
the more experienced teachers often 
balk at attempting to teach a subject 
in which they have had little or no 
training. 

Most small schools have a limited 
budget and teachers often find it im- 
possible to get the equipment neces- 
sary to present salesmanship as a 
vocational course. Of course, the in- 
genuity of teachers and students (if 
space is available) may overcome 
some obstacles ; cooperation with local 
merchants and the manual training 
department of the school have made 
many selling laboratories possible. 
But the fact remains that many fac- 
tors—lack of space; limited oppor- 
tunities for work experience; over- 
worked, untrained, and unimagina- 
tive teachers, etc.—have tended to 
make salesmanship a purely academic 
course taught in the same way that 
history and geography are commonly 
taught: The student is assigned a 
certain number of pages in a textbook 
which form the basis for the next 
day’s discussion. 


Objectives of the Traditional 
Program 


When the above conditions hold, 
the objectives for the course in sales- 
manship become legion because it is 
soon realized that without selling 
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by Royal J. Morsey 
North High School 
Columbus, Ohio 


laboratories, agreements with local 
merchants for work experience, quali- 
fied teachers, interested and able stu- 
dents, and a liberal budget, the orig- 
inal vocational training objective can- 
not be realized. Consequently, ad- 
ministrators and teachers seek to 
justify their salesmanship course by 
making for it an ever-increasing num- 
ber of claims. It is then insisted that 
salesmanship builds character; im- 
proves personality ; develops the abil- 
ity to reason; enables students to 
“sell themselves”; makes intelligent 
consumers; improves the student’s 
command of English; teaches the de- 
sire and ability to budget ; overcomes 
inferiority complexes; gives students 
an understanding of business meth- 
ods and organization; stimulates an 
interest in and understanding of store 
proprietorship ; and so on. 

Granted that the aforementioned 
circumstances seem to make it neces- 
sary to have a large number of ob- 
jectives, should all or any of them 
have a place in the course of sales- 
manship? Next to the vocational 
preparation objective, the following 
are most often set up as goals by 
teachers of salesmanship: 

1. Salesmanship teaches students 
to “sell themselves.” Salesmanship is 
often defined as “‘the art or skill of a 
salesman,” and many believe that this 
art as developed through classroom 
discussion and demonstration will 
benefit everyone. Don’t doctors, den- 
tists, teachers, candidates for office, 
stenographers, have to “sell them- 
selves” to their patients, students, 
voters, and employers? Most of us 
admit that we can, and sometimes do, 
profit from developing the traits and 
using the techniques that are sup- 
posedly the stock-in-trade of the sales- 
man. Other things being equal, most 
of us go to the doctor who is friendly 
and sympathetic. | Unfortunately, 
though, when we try to realize this 
objective usually no attempt is made 
to make “selling oneself” meaningful 
in specific situations. A future doctor 
may listen attentively to a general dis- 
cussion on the art of salesmanship, 
but years later he may be gruff and 
unsympathetic with his patients. A 
student interested in bookkeeping 
may listen and join enthusiastically in 
the same discussion ; but when he ap- 
plies for a job he may place his hat 


cn the interviewer's desk, give a gumn- 
chewing exhibition, and ask how 
much “dough” the job pays. 

General discussions of “selling one- 
self,” are, then, of limited value. lf 
an analysis of the needs of students 
and the community indicate that such 
an objective is preferable to the voca- 
tional training objective, it might be 
well to substitute Dale Carnegie’s 
book, How to Win Friends and Jn- 
fluence People, for the sales text- 
book ; and then, as far as is possible, 
try to develop the art in connection 
with specific situations. Perhaps this 
art as it applies specifically to the 
work of the bookkeeper, stenog- 
rapher, and clerk might best be dele- 
gated to the teachers of these sub- 
jects. 

2. Salesmanship develops the jper- 
sonality of the siudent. This objec- 
tive is closely allied to the one just 
discussed and is just as difficult to 
achieve. In the past schools have as- 
sumed that talking about accuracy, 
punctuality, courtesy, honesty, ete., 
would result in students storing up 
information about them that would 
function in school, at home, and on 
the job, Churches have assumed the 
same thing. We talk about or exhort 
people to honesty and expect results. 
A discussion based on the origin of 
honesty, the part it plays in the lives 
of peoples, the indispensability of it, 
may result in certain desirable atti- 
tudes and even practices; but there 
are so many factors entering into 
whether a person will be honest in 
varying situations that we must not 
be too optimistic as to the results of 
mere discussion. 

It is agreed that one should do the 
best one can in helping students de- 
velop desirable traits, but progress 
can be made only if we make students 
meet certain standards of behavior in 
the school, home, and community. De- 
veloping these traits is the job of 
every teacher and parent. Of course, 
the salesmanship teacher has an op- 
portunity to demonstrate and have 
students demonstrate the effect of 
various traits on customers and peo- 
ple in general; but it takes the con- 
certed effort of all teachers if stu- 
dents are to be helped in developing 
desirable personality traits. Incident- 
ally, many students have personalities 
that need little developing, at least as 
far as courtesy, honesty, friendliness, 
etc. are concerned. 

3. Salesmanship makes the student 
an intelligent consumer. This objec- 
tive is most frequently assigned to the 
home economics, chemistry, and sales- 
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manship courses. Because products 
may be analyzed in chemistry and 
home economics classes it is con- 
cluded that these courses help stu- 
dents become intelligent consumers. 
In salesmanship classes students usu- 
ally learn something about mark-ups, 
mark-downs, pricing, discounts, bar- 
gain sales, and advertising; but in all 
three subjects very little of real value 
is acquired unless sufficient time is 
devoted specifically to consumer edu- 
cation. If this is done in connection 
with salesmanship, it might be well 
to change salesmanship to a course 
in consumer education. If we are 
going to help salesmanship students 
adopt intelligent practices concerning 
the consumption of food, clothing, 
shelter, medicines, insurance, recrea- 
tion, etc. we can’t have time to realize 
the other objectives. There are limits 
to what can be accomplished in a se- 
mester or even two semesters. 

The need for consumer education 
is obviously so great that the con- 
tribution of salesmanship to the reali- 
zation of this objective can only be 
incidental, unless salesmanship is to 
sacrifice its primary objective of giv- 
ing students vocational training for 
the selling occupations. Furthermore, 
many business educators are agreed 
that consumer education should be a 
required course for all students, and 
should not be limited to students of 
chemistry, home economics, and 
salesmanship. 

If the foregoing objectives, the 
vocational preparation objective, and 
miscellaneous other objectives are set 
up as goals by the salesmanship 
teacher, it is obvious that the student 
will get a little of everything. If vo- 
cational training should be set up as 
the primary objective the student 
might get good vocational training 
with consumer education, personality 
development, etc. in amounts that 
logically accompany the realization 
of the vocational objective. 


Content 


The content of the traditional aca- 
demic course in salesmanship is built 
around the textbook. The chapters 
on personality, buymanship, the four 
steps, store organization, getting a 
job, etc., are discussed in the class- 
room. There may be, “to make the 
course realistic,” sales talks, analyses 
of salespeople, and selling labora- 
tories; but usually the course differs 
very little in method from courses 
in history, geography, etc. 


A Cooperative Program 


Under the cooperative program 
students are selected on the basis of 
interest and ability. Students under- 
stand before they enroll that they 
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will spend part of the school day on 
a paying job or participate in an 
alternate week or weeks program; 
and they understand that at least 
fifteen hours a week of their school 
work will be closely related to the 
job they will be doing. Students, as 
a rule, follow this program only dur- 
ing their senior year. They are not 
denied the opportunity to schedule 
the usual academic subjects during 
their other years in high school. 
When they become “co-ops” in their 
senior year, their school schedule is 
adjusted to their work schedule so 
they don’t have too heavy a load. 
Most schools allow credit towards 
——— for the time spent on the 
job. 


“Some schools have arrangements whereby 
they sell the merchandise of local mer- 
chants in a school store.” 


The teacher who has charge of the 
cooperative plan must have had con- 
siderable actual experience in the dis- 
tributive occupations. He must also 
be able to sell his program to stu- 
dents, parents, administrators, teach- 
ers, and business men. When his 
students are placed on jobs it is his 
responsibility to see that they make 
the necessary adjustments. He dis- 
cusses the problems of the individual 
student worker with the worker and 
his employer; and most of his class- 
room work has to do with helping 
students solve these problems. His 
objective is to help each working stu- 
dent become a valuable employee who 
will rise in the selling profession. 


Even though the cooperative stu- 
dent has an opportunity to use the 
selling equipment of his employer, his 
teacher will arrange for a selling 
laboratory in the school. This labora- 
tory will include cash registers, add- 
ing machines, perhaps a model store, 
business forms, displays, etc. The 
laboratory is used to solve the real 
problems students encounter on the 
job. 

In the cooperative course the em- 
phasis is on doing rather than dis- 


cussing chapters in textbooks. Text- 
books, reference books, and maga- 
zines are used as tools to help stu- 
dents make their cooperative venture 
a success. 


Objectives of the Cooperative 
Program 


Under the cooperative plan the 
chief objective of the course in sales- 
manship is to provide students with 
opportunities that will enable .them 
to become successful salespeople. 
Such an objective is rarely realized 
if students do not have actual ex- 
perience on the job. Some schools 
have a course on how to drive a car. 
No matter how much one might dis- 
cuss steering, shifting gears, using 
the brake, etc. no one would expect 
students of these subjects to become 
skillful drivers. Even if one had a 
car in the classroom and a driveway 
a thousand feet long, it would be too 
much to expect skill in driving as an 
outcome. The would-be driver of an 
automobile must be taught by having 
him drive in the city streets and on 
the highways under all kinds of traffic 
conditions. Only experience will give 
him the ability to make the split- 
second decisions that drivers make 
almost daily. 

The same thing thing is true of the 
would-be salesman. Students who 
take part in the cooperative program 
get real vocational training because 
they serve actual customers and em- 
ployers; and the problems they en- 
counter in the store provide a basis 
for worth-while discussion and dem- 
onstration in the classroom. Further- 
more, an understanding of business 
methods and organization; the devel- 
opment of desirable personality traits ; 
satisfactory employer-employee rela- 
tionships, etc., are significant to the 
student when he sees the part they 
play in his work. 

Under the cooperative plan the ob- 
jective is to see that the student gets 
effective vocational training with con- 
sumer education, personality develop- 
ment, “selling oneself,” etc. in 
amounts that logically accompany the 
realization of the vocational objective. 
As soon as one attempts to realize a 
half-dozen objectives in a course in 
salesmanship one is very likely to 
realize none of them. 


Their Content 


The “content” of greatest import- 
ance is the student on the selling job 
carefully supervised by a_ teacher 
who has had successful selling ex- 
perience. This teacher will cooperate 
with the student and the student’s 
employer to make the student a suc- 
cessful salesperson. 
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The “content” of almost equally 
great importance is the fifteen hours 
a week in school that are devoted to 
solving the problems the students 
meet on the job. The student will, of 
course, study retail merchandising, 
store organization, personality traits, 
arithmetic, advertising, etc., but these 
will be meaningful because he has 
seen the need for arithmetic, the 
effects of advertising, the necessity of 
desirable personality traits. Maga- 
zine articles and textbook material 
will help to solve real problems ; dem- 
onstrations by students and experi- 
enced salespeople will be of interest 
and value because the student will see 
where he can put to use the tech- 
niques he observes and the sugges- 
tions that are made. 

Funds enabling schools to provide 
a cooperative plan are available under 
the George-Deen Act. Under this 
Act the federal government pays the 
teacher’s salary and traveling ex- 
penses. In order to qualify, a school 
must hire a teacher who has had ex- 
perience in the distributive occupa- 
tions; the students must spend part 
of the school day on the job, must be 
selected on the basis of interest and 
ability, and must have fifteen hours 
a week of classroom instruction that 
is closely related to the work they 
are doing. 


Approximating the Cooperative 
Plan 


There are some schools that for 
one reason or another can’t meet the 
above requirements. Many of them 
try to approximate the organization 
and content of the cooperative plan. 
Some schools have stores run by stu- 
dents under the direction of the 
salesmanship teacher. They not only 
sell merchandise to students; but 
they buy, mark, display, and adver- 
tise the merchandise that is placed on 
sale. Others have arrangements 
whereby they sell the merchandise of 
local merchants in a school store. 
Other schools confine themselves to 
salestalks, etc. in laboratories where- 
in they try to duplicate the environ- 
ment of a real store. Still other 
schools stress trips through factories 
and stores; demonstrations and talks 
by local salespeople and employers; 
observing salespeople at work; hav- 
ing salesmanship students work in 
cafeterias, sell tickets for athletic 
contests, sell school annuals, and sell 
advertising space in such annuals and 
in school newspapers. 

Many salesmanship teachers who 
find that a large number of their 
students are employed in stores ot 
various kinds try to help these stu- 
dents with the problems they en- 
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counter in their work. These methods 
and techniques will vary from one 
school to another because of differ- 
ences in students, teachers, and con- 
ditions of instruction; but some of 
them can be used successfully in al- 
most any school. The all-important 
contact with a real customer is too 
often missing or not frequent enough ; 
but students who have had the above 
experiences should not be quite as 
“green” when they get their first sell- 
ing jobs. They should at least realize 
the need for systematic training and 
understand that the pick-up methods 
of learning selling are responsible for 
the very apparent poor work habits 
and undesirable attitudes of so many 
workers in the distributive occupa- 
tions. One has only to drop in at the 
nearest Store or restaurant to realize 
that many distributive workers must 
be totally unaware of the poor im- 
pression they make on customers. If 
students are, among other things, 
taught to analyze salesmen at work, 
they will soon realize that distributive 
workers need training if they are to 
do their jobs well. 

In rural schools where the majority 
of students come from farms, it is 
wrong to assume that all are planning 
to remain on the farm, but in many 
instances a survey will indicate that 
most of them will. In such a situa- 
tion it might be well to emphasize 
the marketing of farm products 
rather than over-the-counter selling. 
It is much better, for example, to give 
75 per cent what they need rather 
than try unsuccessfully to meet the 


needs of all; there are limits to what 
can be accomplished. One would rid- 
icule an attempt to give students com- 
petence in English, Latin, French, 
and German in a semester; but many 
salesmanship teachers apparently try 
to make salesmen, intelligent consum- 
ers, store proprietors, etc. in the same 
length of time. 


Conclusions 


The organization and content of 
the traditional course in salesman- 
ship will obviously not enable a 
teacher to realize what should be the 
chief objective of a course in sales- 
manship—vocational training. De- 
fending a salesmanship course with 
numerous other objectives is on the 
same plane with the Latin teachers’ 
defense of Latin because it helps stu- 
dents learn English, develops their 
minds, etc. Limiting a course in sales- 
manship to a discussion of textbook 
material and make-believe can be lik- 
ened to making football players by 
showing them movies of great play- 
ers, discussing the game in the class- 
room, etc. without ever giving them 
a chance to play. 

The cooperative program provides 
for the type of organization and con- 
tent that enables one to realize the 
vocational objective because it makes 
provisions for actual experience on 
the job under competent supervision, 
and for classroom work directly re- 
lated to the work the student is 
doing. 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this re- 
spect—‘all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their 
questions, THE JOURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 
interest to all. Here is one of the queries we’ve received and on the very last page in 
the book you'll find the answer to this question. 


Why is counselling so important a factor 
in the distributive education program? 


—_> 
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A Junior College “Business Day” 


by Ralph R. Snyder 


Fullerton Junior College 
Fullerton, California 


OR a number of years the Division 

of Business Education at the Ful- 
lerton Junior College has sponsored 
an annual “Business Day” to encour- 
age correct business dress and to em- 
phasize the importance of proper 
business attitudes. On this day all 
students in business education come 
to school appropriately dressed for 
the various jobs for which they are 
preparing. A _ bulletin entitled 
“Grooming for Business” is distrib- 
uted and discussed with the students 
by their instructors prior to “Busi- 
ness Day.” This bulletin stresses the 
importance of simple, business-like 
attire, following the suggestions out- 
lined below: 

Appropriateness 

Style of Dress. Simplicity is the key- 
note of business dress. Avoid frills, 
bows, and ruffles. Don’t wear your 
“date dresses” to work. Slacks may 
be worn for factory work or leisure, 
but definitely not on campus or in 
business. Suits and tailored dresses 
are most appropriate. 
Color. Avoid drawing unnecessary 
attention to yourself. Color combina- 
tions should blend well. Wear colors 
suited to your type. 
Shoes and Hose. A “tailored” shoe 
with boulevard or cuban heel is best. 
Avoid sandals, French heels, or flat 
oxfords. Long hose should be worn 
—in shades that blend with the cos- 
tume. Remember to have seams 
straight and hose smooth, without 
runs. 
Jewelry. A small: pin or clip that 
blends with your costume is accept- 
able. Jangling and fussy earrings, 
necklaces, bracelets, and rings are 
bothersome to you and others. Wear 
them outside the office. 
Hat and Gloves. These should be 
worn for interviews, and to and from 
work in a large city. 


Personal Grooming 


Cleanliness. Daily bathing is the key- 
note of cleanliness — this includes 
hands and nails. Shampoo hair as 
often as needed to keep it free from 
oil, dandruff, and odor. Light eau de 
colognes may lend a pleasant frag- 
trance, but no heavy perfumes, please ! 
Incidentally, cigarette breath is offen- 
sive to most people. 

Hair. Never allow hair to become 


oily and stringy. Wear it in a style 
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that is becoming, and which can be 
taken care of easily. Avoid having 
to fuss with it during the day. 
Makeup. Be natural! Most people 
need some, but extremes and over-use 
defeat the purpose. 

Hands and Nails. Use hand lotion 
to keep skin soft and smooth. A small 
bottle in your desk will be found use- 
ful. A conservative color and length 
of nails is recommended for business. 


Check Yourself on These Points! 


1. Is your abdomen flat? 
2. Are your shoulders straight ? 
3. Do you sit with back straight or do 
you sprawl? 
4. Is your manner of walking brisk 
and youthful ? 
5. Is your voice well modulated, or 
do you scream? 
6. Do you speak slowly and distinct- 
ly so that others can understand you? 
7. Are you careful about using slang ? 
(Avoid “O.K.” and “Yeah” to supe- 
riors ) 
8. Do you throw out your gum be- 
fore going to class? 
9, Do you smile and appear cheerful, 
or do you look cross and unpleasant ? 
10. Are you alert and interested in 
your work? 

Activities 

As an important part of “Business 
Day” observance, a special assembly 
is held for all business education stu- 
dents. The nature of these assem- 
blies varies somewhat from year to 
year but the attention is always di- 
rected toward building a closer rela- 
tionship between the school and the 
job. The following ideas have been 
used with great success: 

1. Panel Discussion. At one of 
these assemblies four former students 
anu a like number of students then 
enrolled in school, took part in a 
panel discussion concerning types of 
available jobs, nature of their work, 
problems met on the job, and rates of 
pay and opportunities for advance- 
ment. Former students taking part 
in the panel included an accountant 
with a major oil company, a secretary 
in a retail store, a teller in a bank, 
and a merchandise manager for a 
large mail-order and retail concern. 
These former students were inter- 
viewed by accounting, secretarial, 
banking, and merchandising majors 
who had many practical and interest- 


ing questions to ask about the par- 
ticular type of work they were pre- 
paring for. 

2. Informal Talks by Former Stu- 
dents. At other assemblies the pro- 
gram has been devoted to informal 
talks by former students in which 
they discuss the nature of their work 
and tell the students exactly what 
they can expect when they start on 
their first job. Former students are 
most willing to cooperate by taking 
part in such programs and the stu- 
dents are very receptive to their com- 
ments and suggestions. 

3. Talks by Business Leaders. The 
program for these ‘Business Day” 
assemblies can be varied by inviting 
business leaders in the community to 
speak to the business students. At 
one assembly the manager of a large 
citrus packing association, the man- 
ager of a retail store, and the man- 
ager of a bank spoke on the oppor- 
tunities in their respective fields. 

4. Discussion of Annual Follow-up 
of Former Students. This assembly 
also affords an opportunity to distrib- 
ute and discuss the results of the an- 
nual follow-up survey which is con- 
ducted each year by the Business 
Education Division. This survey, 
which is presented to the students in 
duplicated form, contains informa- 
tion as to type of company, type of 
work engaged in, salaries received, 
difficulties met on the job, office ma- 
chines used on the job, suggestions 
for course improvements and other 
very valuable information. The in- 
formation contained in this follow-up 
gives the student in school a chance 
to see the type of job that he is likely 
to be engaged in, and the salary that 
he will probably be receiving when 
he takes his first job after graduation 
from the junior college. Students 
can thus be shown the value of this 
follow-up survey and can be encour- 
aged to participate themselves in fu- 
ture surveys after they leave school. 

5. Discussion of Graduation and 
Placement Requirements. It is also 
possible at this “Business Day” as- 
sembly to point out the value of a 
complete and well-rounded training 
program. Students can be encour- 
aged to plan their programs carefully 
with a definite aim in view so that 
upon graduation they will know that 
they are properly trained for a desir- 
able job. 

6. Presentation of Outstanding 
Students in Business Education. It 
has been the custom at the Fullerton 
Junior College for the instructors to 
select several of the outstanding grad- 
uating students in business education 
each year, and to give them recogni- 
tion at this “Business Day” assembly. 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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The Eclectic Method of 


Teaching Radio Code 


by David J. Kappel 
Far Rockaway High School 
Far Rockaway, New York 


FOR the past two years Radio Code 
Practice, an official preinduction 
training course prepared by the War 
Department, has been taught in the 
secondary schools throughout the 
country to senior boys and girls. 

I have been experimenting with 
many methods of presenting the al- 
phabet, and have come to the con- 
clusion that the best method for sec- 
ondary students is the Eclectic Meth- 
od—a combination of the many meth- 
ods used at the present time. 


follow the ‘‘triple approach” in list- 
ening to the “tone signals” being sent 
by the teacher who is using a Speed- 
X “straight key” wired to a Bud 
Oscillator or to a Master Oscillatone. 


SOUND LETTER PHONETIC 


EQUIVALENT 
Dit E Easy 
Dah Tare 
Didah A Able 
Dahdit N Nan 


When the students hear the “tone 
signal” for dit (E) nine times, they 


Mr. Kappel (in back of room) Checking the Sending of a Student in a 


Preinduction Course in Morse Code. 


The Army method stresses the 
teaching of the following letters in 
the first lesson: F, G, H, M, J, R, U. 
This method has been followed be- 
cause it was found necessary to give 
instruction in elementary typewriting 
simultaneously with the instruction 
in code, in order to train radio op- 
erators quickly for the military 
forces. The Nilson method in the 
first lesson stresses E, I, S, H, 5. 
The American Radio Relay League 
covers E, T, A, R, code zero (code 
zero has the slant line through it to 
distinguish it from the O key), and 
5 in the early lessons. 


Letter Presentation 


In the Eclectic method pupils are 
taught E, T, A, and N in the first 
lesson. This simple method stresses 
the difference between a dit (E) and 
a dah (T), and the difference be- 
tween didah (A’) and dahdit (N). 
In learning a new letter, the pupils 
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follow the first step by saying in con- 
cert dit, dit, dit; the second step by 
saying E, E, E; and the third step 
by saying easy, easy, easy. Then 
the class is shown the “signal corps 
method” of printing the letter E, 
while they are referring to the print- 
ing chart and to the teacher’s model 
on the blackboard. When the tone 
signal for E is sent 7 times the pu- 
pils print the letter 7 times, striving 
for perfect penmanship. The same 
procedure is followed for T, A, and 
N. The following code drills in 
groups of 5 are sent at the rate of 5 
words per minute to the pupils, who 
print the letters on the code practice 
sheets : 


1, ETTIT 6. TTNNA 
2. TEEEE 7. TAENA 
3. BTITE 8. NETAN 
4. EATNA 9. ATENA 
5. ENATE 10. TNAET 


Later on special code drills such as 
ETANN (IVORY) and ENANN 
(INTRICATE) are sent. These ap- 


pear in the Jnternational Code of 
Signals (American Edition), Vol. 
II —Radio, Hydrographic Office, 
Washington, D. C., under the au- 
thority of the Secretary of the Navy. 
$1.80. (1931 edition). 

These drills are read back to the 
teacher who writes the ten drills on 
the blackboard for checking pur- 
poses. The other letters of the al- 
phabet and the numbers are presented 
in this order: 


Third day M, O, U 

Fourth day 4), 

Fifth day Review and Testing 
Second week B, D, K, V, Y 

Third week C. 

Fourth week _P, Q, X, Z, 4 and 5 

Fifth & Sixth 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, code zero 


weeks 


Shortly after the alphabet is com- 
pleted, the class is divided into two 
groups; the best sixteen pupils are 
assigned to the use of the 16 head- 
phones. (By this time five or six 
of the excellent pupils have been giv 
en training in how to send). There- 
after two “straight keys” are being 
used simultaneously—one sending 
messages through the Bud Oscillator 
to the pupils using the headphones 
and another sending messages 


through the Master Oscillatone to: 


the pupils without headphones. 

In selecting the letters to be pre- 
sented during the first few weeks, 
the simplicity of the learning situa- 
tion should be kept in mind. 

Book makes some __ interesting 
statements about the psychological 
aspects of the “telegraphic language” 
on pages 192, 198, 199, 208, 227, 
232, 233, 282 and 443 of Learning 
to Typewrite.* 

Another interesting reference is: 
Bryan, W. L., and Noble Harter, 
“The Physiology and Psychology of 
Learning the Telegraphic Language,” 
Psychological Review, Volume VI, 
1898. 


Homework Assignment 


Since Radio Code Practice is a ma- 
jor subject (prepared), students are 
given 15 to 20 minutes written home- 
work each day. Pupils are asked to 
print each letter 20 times in the fol- 
lowing manner : 


SOUND PHONETIC LETTER 
EQUIVALENT 
Dit Easy EEEEEEEE, etc. 
Equipment 


During the first week for teaching 
the letters E, T, A, N, etc., I have 
used a Speed-X “straight key” wired 
to a Bud Oscillator or to a Master 
Oscillatone. During the second week 


1 Book, Learning to The Gregg 


Publishing Company, 1925, 
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for supplementary drill purposes I 
have been using the signal corps rec- 
ords in the Basic Radio Code Prac- 
tice Kit. During the second, third, 
fourth, fifth,and sixth weeks, 20 min- 
utes are devoted daily to the use of 
the records and 25 minutes to the use 
of the telegraphic key wired to the 
oscillator. After the fifth week 16 
pupils use the 16 headphones con- 
nected to the Bud Oscillator. Dur- 
ing the last few weeks of the term 
an Instructograph machine (a tape 
machine for teaching code) is con- 
nected to the oscillator for transmis- 
sion to the headphones. 


Nature of the Drill Exercises 


Four different kinds of code drills 
may be used: 


1. Letter code (ETAHS) 
2. Numeral code (47831) 
3. Cipher code (5E447) 


4, Clear language (FOX WILLIAM 
GEORGE) 

During the term a great deal of 
time is devoted to drill exercises 
covered by the first three drills men- 
tioned above, since code messages 
during wartime are sent mainly in 
this manner. For supplementary ma- 
terial a little practice is given on 
clear language. A good device to use 
in eliminating the guessing or “‘anti- 
cipatory stage” is to give the pupils 
practice on geographical names, the 
spelling of which they are unfamil- 
iar with, namely, 


SEINE ARRAS 
AISNE NAMUR 
MEUSE SOEST 
SAONE TRIER 
FIUME TIMOR 


As a rule, I devote very little time 
to clear language exercises during the 
first half of the term for the reason 
stated by Decker :? 


“Once the alphabet has been learned, 
or at least as soon as the vowels have 
been mastered, words and sentences 
can be used, as practice’ material. 
When such copy is used, however, the 
student ‘anticipates the letters’ rather 
than concentrates on receiving each 
one, This habit, if it is allowed to con- 
tinue, will retard the student’s prog- 
ress when code language is being 
used,” 


All teachers of Radio code are in 
agreement with his*® statement: 

“T believe that an ideal lesson would 
be to combine both kinds of drill, 


with code characters being used most 
prominently.” 


Check Sheets 


For the past two years I have been 
using duplicated sheets containing the 
code drills that are sent during the 
class period. These drills are num- 


*James E. Decker, ‘Problems in Teaching 

Baio Code,” The Balance Sheet, September, 
4, p. 20. 

Sibid., page 20. 
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bered 1 to 50. After five drills are 
sent, the pupils refer to their “check 
sheets” to check against drills 1 to 5. 
These drills were taken from Pages 
77 to 120 of TM 11-432 Code Prac- 
tice Equipment dated February 2, 
1942, which may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for 20 cents. All 
the code drills appearing on Pages 
16 to 21 of PIT 301 (The Instruct- 
or’s Manual) are also on these “check 
sheets.” Radio Code teachers will al- 
so be interested in the contents of 
TM 11-454 The Radio Operator, 
dated May 12, 1943, which however, 
is restricted. 


Goal of the Course 


The objectives of a preinduction 
course in Radio Code in our second- 
ary schools should be based on the 
suggestions made by the War De- 
partment in PIT 301 The Instruct- 
or’s Guide, namely : 

1. To teach the student to receive 


messages by International Morse Code 
up to a speed of 10 words per minute. 


2. To teach the “signal corps meth- 

od” of printing letters. 
With a highly selected homogeneous 
group of pupils, it may be possible 
to attain a receiving rate of 10 words 
per minute in a class meeting one 
period a day for 45 minutes for five 
months. However, our experience in 
the New York City high schools has 
been that a receiving rate of only 8 
words per minute can be attained by 
a heterogeneous group of unselected 
students. 


Teaching of Sending 


The longer you delay the teaching 
of how to send, the better results will 
be attained when the pupils, after 
graduation from high school, receive 
specialized training in the military 
code schools. The following excerpt 
is from Learning the Radiotelegraph 
Code: 

“Tt is important that you should learn 

the correct sound of code letters 

thoroughly before ever touching a 

telegraph key. If you do not know 

how a code letter should sound, no 
amount of playing with a key will 
teach you.” 
Therefore, I have spent very little 
time with the teaching of how to 
send, limiting this feature only to the 
best pupils in the class. 


Measuring Student Progress 


Your testing program should be 
based on the type of pupils in the 
Radio Code class. Where the class 
is a highly selected homogeneous 
group, your standards should be very 


high. However, where the group is 
heterogeneous, the teacher should set 
up standards adapted to the individ- 
ual needs of the students. In the 
latter case the course should be in the 
nature of an exploratory one. 


A suggested testing program is 
mentioned on Page 236 of the Thir- 
teenth Yearbook of the Commercial 
Education Association of the City of 
New York and Vicinity, “Extending 
the Business Curriculum in World 
War 11,” 1942-1943. 


On Page 6 of PIT 301 appears the 
following statement: 


“Any student who receives correctly 
90 percent of the characters on the 
last Teaching and Practice Record, 
should be allowed to begin work at 6 
words per minute on the first speed 
record. Similarly, when a student can 
record correctly 2 consecutive min- 
utes of transmission on this record, 
or 12 consecutive groups (60 char- 
acters), he should be advanced to the 
record presenting 8 words per min- 
ute. Two consecutive minutes of cor- 
rect reception, including correct let- 
tering, at any speed qualifies a stu- 
dent for advancement to the next con- 
secutive speed.” 


In my class I have set up arbitrary 


standards for reception from the 
oscillator and from the phonograph, 


namely : 

ERRORS MARK 

0 100% 

1 95 

90 

3 85 

4 80 

75 
etc. etc. 


These standards are changed from 
time to time depending upon the dif- 
ficulty of the test, and the type of 
students in the class. 


The Use of the Typewriter 


The following statement appears 
on Page 7 of PIT 301: 


“The use of typewriters is general in 
many large radio stations and the 
ability to take down messages in this 
way is an advantage to an operator. 
It should be clearly understood, how- 
ever, that no student is to be trained 
on the typewriter to the exclusion of 
hand printing, as all radio operators 
must be capable of recording messages 
rapidly and legibly by hand.” 
Tully* states that one group of in- 
structors favors typing from code 
signals as early as the second week 
of each course, and that other in- 
structors advocate postponing this 
action until a much later time; and 
that more research is necessary be- 
fore a definite decision can be made. 
At a recent meeting of commercial 
teachers, Mr. Frank Melville, (fa- 


*Donald R. Tully, ‘Typing Instruction for a 
Radio Operator,” Business Education World, 
p. 62-64, October, 1944. : 
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mous code operator and instructor) 
President of the Melville Aeronauti- 
cal School, Inc., New York, New 
York, made the following remarks: 


“1, Radio Code Typewriting 
should not be taught simultaneously. 


2. The pencil method of printing let- 
ters should be stressed. 


3. Very little time should be spent on 
sending in an elementary class in high 
school. 


4. There are many opportunities for 

girls in the radio field.” 

At another meeting of commercial 
teachers held about a year ago, Lt. 
Burpee, of the Fort Monmouth, New 
Jersey, Signal Corps School, made 
the following comments: 

“1, Use a screening test. 

2. Set up a standard of performance. 

3. Do not teach message forms and 

abbreviations. (The military schools 

will teach these points. ) ° 

4. Up to 25 words per minute the 

men use pencil, and over 25 words 

per minute the typewriter or ‘mill’ 

is used.” 

Many expert radio instructors feel 
that transmission to the typewriter 
should not be tried until the pupil is 
typing 20 words a minute and receiv- 
ing code at 10 words per minute. In 
my class we stress the use of the 
pencil mainly, and during the last 
few weeks of the term devote a little 
time to recording code messages on 
the typewriter. 

In my opinion, prospective radio 
operators should study typewriting 
for one or two terms in their last 
year of high school, and one period 
of Radio Code in their 8th term. If 
the school has headphones, there 
could be coordination of Typewriting 
and Code instruction after the stu- 
dents attained a typewriting rate of 
20 words per minute and a code re- 
ception rate of approximately 10 
words per minute. The ideal set-up 
is explained on Page 132 of the Six- 
teenth Yearbook of the E. C. T. A., 
“Wartime Problems in Business Ed- 
ucation,” 1943. 

According to the January, 1944, 
report of the War Department on 
preinduction training, the following 
specific skills are needed in the army: 


% of in- 
ductees 
% of Classified in 
Inductees Jobs Requir. 
Needed ing This 
Training 
Radio Code 3% 
Army Clerical Procedures 12% -6 


However, in the New York City 
High Schools as of April 1, 1944 
only 1.3% of the boys were taking 
Radio Code, and only .3% of the 
girls were taking Army Clerical Pro- 
cedure. 
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A JUNIOR COLLEGE BUSINESS DAY 
(Continued from page 21) 


The students who are selected are 
called before the assembly and _pre- 
sented with the following letter, 
signed by the Chairman of the Di- 
vision ot Business Education: 


This is to inform you that you have 
been selected by the instructors in the 
Division of Business Education as one 
of the outstanding sophomore students 
in Business Education for this year. 


The selection was based upon scholar- 

ship, personal qualifications, business 

aptitude, and general ability. 

The instructors extend congratulations 

to you and hope for your continued 

success. 

The special assembly and the en- 
tire “Business Day” program pro- 
vides an excellent opportunity for 


stressing the importance and_ neces- 
sity of proper business attitudes, 
Throughout the day in the individual 
classes, instructors are encouraged to 
use a part of the period to comment 
and enlarge upon the points stressed 
in the “Business Day” talks present- 
ed by the various speakers. The 
very fact that the students are prop- 
erly dressed for business sets the 
stage for helpful discussions of busi- 
ness requirements and desirable traits 
and attitudes. 

The observance of “Business 
Day” at the Fullerton Junior College 
has been highly successful and has 
become an important and necessary 
part of a complete business training 
program. 


TEACHING TRANSCRIPTION 
(Continued from page 17) 


speeds as between their print copying 
speeds. This indicates that re- 
quirement or a goal for transcrip- 
tion speed for members of a class 
should take into consideration their 
print copying speeds—and that there 
may be an individual goal for each 
member of the class, rather than a 
single transcribing speed for an en- 
tire class. 


The Steps 

The steps in learning how to tran- 
scribe may be completed in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

1. First transcribe with a_ pen 
from previously assigned pages of 
the text so that the student is already 
familiar with each shorthand outline 
to be transcribed. 

2. Then introduce transcription of 
the student’s own notes, either from 
those prepared before coming to class 
or from dictation on familiar matter. 

3. When proficiency is developed 
on notes of the two preceding types, 
the student is ready for transcrip- 
tion of unfamiliar shorthand plates, 
such as may be selected from a page 
of shorthand not previously assigned 
for study. 

4. The next step in the series is 
transcription of the student’s own 
notes based on matter that he has 
not previously prepared for that pur- 
pose. 
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5. Transcription on the typewriter 
need not be introduced until late in 
the course, until proficiency in the 
use of the typewriter has been de- 
veloped. The goal on the typewrit- 
ing transcript should be that of the 
print copying speed of the transcriber. 


QUIa4 


This department, conducted by Dr. 
Estelle L. Popham, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business at Meredith College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, is open to ques- 
tions from our readers on any transcrip- 
tion points, Dr. Popham will consult lead- 
ing authors of typing manuals, style books, 
and transcription texts to determine the 
consensus on proper usages. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Is it permissible to say, ‘‘This data is 
collected for the survey?” 
2. A teacher recently told her class that 
reference initials must always be written 
in lower case if the transcriber’s initials 
only are given, not the dictator’s. Was 
she correct? 
3. Is it correct to indicate enclosures by 
writing enc. with a small e? 
4. In writing hyphenated words, how can 
the typist decide whether to capitalize the 
second part of the word? 
5. Is yet regarded as a co-ordinate con- 
junction requiring a comma or as a con- 
junctive adverb requiring a semicolon? 

Now turn to page 38 for the correct 
answers as given by the majority of au- 
thorities. More questions will appear m 
the next issue of THE JOURNAL. 
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FILM GUIDE 
FOR 
EACHERS 


“Lt. Clifford Ettinger, USNR 


Bureau of Aeronautics, Photographic Division 
Training Film and Motion Picture Branch, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C 


Discipline: Giving Orders 
One and One-half Reels 
16 mm. Sound Motion Picture 
For Sale Only: $14.10 
Running Time: Fifteen Minutes 


Produced by: U. S, Navy 
Distributed by: Castle Films, 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Summary 


The opening scenes of this film 
pose the problems of tardiness and 
time-wasting in the office. The cause 
is stated to be lack of discipline. Cer- 
tain problems and procedures in- 
volved in maintaining proper disci- 


pline are attacked. The film shows | 


the results attained by the two domi- 
nant concepts of discipline : discipline 
based on fear, and, discipline based 
on cooperation. Discipline based on 
fear is deprecated because it leads to 
high labor turnover, low quality, and 
decreased production. On the other 
hand, discipline based on cooperation 
results in good relationships between 
supervisor and supervised and ac- 
complishes the desired ends without 
friction. 

The method employed is to relate 
the effects of clear and unclear or- 
ders to discipline in specific office 
situations. The film shows Miss 
Jenkins, a supervisor who exagge- 
rates the giving of confused orders 
and then depicts Miss Jackson, a 
good supervisor, who handles the 
same problem in the proper manner. 
Miss Jackson, in sending a mes- 
senger on an errand gives very clear 
orders: she gives him a written list 
of names and room numbers and 
traces the path he is to follow on a 
map. 

The necessity of giving clear or- 
ders is next covered in the prepara- 
tion of reports. Mr. BARNEs, 
(speaking brusquely but clearly): 
“Miss Johnson, I want you to pre- 
pare the yearly report on construc- 
tion progress of housing units at our 
major shore establishments.” Nar- 
RATOR: “The supervisior has taken 
for granted that the girl knows where 
to find the information and how he 
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wants the reports made out. But 
she doesn’t even know how many ac- 
tivities make up the major shore es- 
tablishments and his reputation as a 
crank makes her reluctant to ask 
him.” 

By way of contrast we have a 
supervisor who knows that time spent 
in giving orders clearly is time saved. 
Mr. Grant: ‘Now the shore estab- 
lishments will include the yards .. . 
the operating bases . . . the air sta- 
tions . . . the training stations .. . 
and the ordnance plants. Just those 
five types of activities will be re- 
ported. The report will show month- 
ly progress on each project, if there 
happens to be more than one. All 
the information you need is con- 
tained in the reports submitted by 
these activities. You will find the re- 
ports in the top drawer of the first 
filing cabinet. And be sure to keep 
the reports of all the activities sepa- 
rate.” Narrator: “The girl starts 
on her work with confidence. She 
has been given complete information. 
She knows just what is to be done, 
why, and how.” 

The film continues to make its 
major point that clarity in orders is 
a prerequisite of good discipline by 
additional contrasting incidents show- 
ing poor and good supervision in re- 
questing the copying of letters, in in- 
terrupting a worker and transferring 
her to another task, in the making of 
long distance calls, and in the ar- 
rangement of all the details of a com- 
plicated itinerary. 

The film concludes: “Discipline is 
based on cooperation. Cooperation 
is invited when orders are given 
courteously and considerately. Miss 
Jackson: “Pardon me, Betty. I’m 


sorry to trouble you because | know 
how busy you are, but I have a little 
job that I need some help on.” 

“Giving an order correctly some- 
times involves more than being sure 
of your facts. In complex situations, 
it is often necessary to make sure 
that what you ask is possible, and 
further, to select the right person for 
the task. 

“Give orders promptly and see that 
they are carried out. A good super- 
visor knows the status of the work 
and sees that it is coming through on 
schedule. This follow-through in- 
sures the prompt and efficient carry- 
ing out of orders and lets the group 
know that you know what is going 
on. The operation essential to office 
discipline is assured when the group 
sees that you know your job and do 
it.” 

ee 


Important Announcement 


A special, thoroughly visualized, 
sixty-thousand word issue of Busi- 
ness Screen will appear late in May 
and will be devoted solely to the 
Navy training film program. It will 
afford a comprehensive insight into 
the making and use of Navy train- 
ing films. All civilian educators in- 
terested in visual methods will find 
this an excellent source book. The 
organization, procedures, and tech- 
niques developed by the U. S. Navy 
during the war may well serve as a 
pattern to guide civilian educators 
during the postwar expansion of 
public school and college visual edu- 
cation. 

Lt. Comdr. Orville Goldner, head 
of the production program, writes on, 
“The Story of the Training Film and 
Motion Picture Branch. Lt. Cmdr. 
Richard B. Lewis, assistant to the 
Head, Training Film and Motion 
Picture Branch writes on, ‘“Pro- 
cedures for Training Film Produc- 


tion.” Some of the other thirty- 
odd illustrated articles are titled: 
“Distribution’s Double Duty”; 
“About Slide Films”; ‘Looking 


Backward in Visual Education, A.D. 
2000—1945”; “The Training Film 
Formula”; “Training Films in a 
Training Program”; “A Check list 
for Improving Training Films”; 
“Story Development and Plot Con- 
trol for Navy Training Films”; 
“Some Training Films Are Better 
Than Others”; “The Training Film 
Art”; and “The Contribution of Col- 
or to Navy Training Films.” This 
issue may be obtained from Business 
Screen, 157 E. Erie St., Chicago, 11, 
Illinois. The charge for individual 
copies is one dollar; bundles of 
twenty are four dollars, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago. 
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Announcing 


ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN 
BUSINESS LAW 


by R. Robert Rosenberg 


A one-semester text covering the essentials of the law of business with emphasis on 
consumer law. 


A nontechnical presentation, written for the teen-ager on the secondary school level. 


The text is divided into ten chapters. Each chapter begins with five questions based 
on the everyday activities of the average individual as an interest-stimulating device— 
followed by a series of short, closely related units. Each unit begins with two cases for 
analysis and discussion and ends with five cases or more for student activity. 


Each chapter closes with a forty-minute timed drill. 


Pen and ink drawings, legal forms, and other illustrative material provide motivating 
materials. 


The text is based on courses of study used in large cities in widely separated parts 
of the country. 


A chapter on current social legislation presents the main features of such laws as the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law, Wage and Hour Law, National Labor Relations Act, 
and Social Security Law. 


Enrichment and supplementary materials for use with ESSENTIALS OF 
AMERICAN BUSINESS LAW: 


(1) A workbook—AMERICAN BUSINESS LAW IN ACTION. 
A testing book—OBJECTIVE TESTS IN AMERICAN BUSINESS 
LAW. 


(2) Teacher aids: Manuals and keys to every problem, question, case, and test 
in the textbook, workbook, and testing book. 

ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN BUSINESS LAW is based on AMERICAN 
BUSINESS LAW, a complete one-year course. College teachers will be interested in 
THE LAW OF BUSINESS, by the same author. The workbook—AMERICAN 
BUSINESS LAW IN ACTION—may be used with any one of the three texts in 


the series. 


Write our nearest office for further information and for examination copies of the editions 
in which you are interested. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


New York 


Chicago San Francisco Boston Dallas Toronto London 
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TION 


GOOD BUSINESS PARALLELS GOOD EDUCATION 


On the basis of median years of school 
completed by persons twenty years of age 
and over, the per capita income of people 
residing in the ten highest states is more 
than double the per capita income of those 
residing in the ten lowest states, according 
to a survey compiled by the National Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education. 

Also, in the same ten highest states the 
per capita retail sales are more than double 
the per capita retail sales of the ten lowest 
states. 

The figures compiled by the committees 
are based on the number of years of 
schooling, using the median years for each 
state in Column 1 in the accompanying 
table. Column 2 is the yearly per capita 
income and Column 3 shows the yearly 
per capita sales. Column 4 is the average 
circulation of 18 national magazines per 
thousand, while Column 5 shows the same 
average for newspapers. The figures give 
a comparative study for the individual 
states in which the study was made. 

The chart, based on the study of the 
Commission, is a graphic illustration of 
the relation of business prosperity to good 
education, 


(1) (2) (3) 
(See Explanation in Chart Below) 


Ten States Highest in Education 


Utah 10.8 = $311 269.3 266.2 
Calif. 10.3 462 431.1 338.1 
Nevada 10.1 ae 564 509.3 328.9 
Washington 9.9 644 385 443.6 352.8 
Wyoming 98 599 398 425.6 209.3 
Oregon 9.7 579 406 461.4 350.4 
Idaho 9.5 442 335 376.0 191.7 
Mass. 94 769 403 329.0 534.7 
Colorado 93 530 364 365.7 2744 
Maine °92 503 332 348.5 210.7 
Ten States Lowest in Education 
Kentucky 8.3 $313 $183 142.0 137.3 
Tennessee 8.2 319 150.9 208.5 
Arkansas 8.1 257 153 140.6 128.2 
Virginia 7.6 447 235 197.8 185.8 
Mississippi 74 205 129 103.7 746 
N. Carolina 7.4 320 177 143.5 148.6 
Alabama 7.3 266 154 119.6 140.6 
Georgia 7.2 317 200 132.7 1588 
Louisiana 6.9 365 206 140.2 186.9 
S. Carolina 68 289 175 125.1 123.1 
Averages 

Ten highest 

states 9.8 $620 $396 396.0 305.7 
Ten lowest 

states 7.55 309 182 139.6 149.2 


VICTORY SHIPS FLY NATIONAL AND COLLEGE COLORS 


One hundred seven colleges and univer- 
sities are being honored by having Victory 
ships named after them under a U. S. 
Maritime Commission policy recently an- 
nounced. 

The complete list of educational insti- 
tutions for which the Victory cargo ves- 
sels so far have been named is as follows: 

Alfred University, Alfred, New York; 
Amherst College, Amherst, Massachu- 
setts; Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio; Augustana College, Rock Island, 
Illinois; Barnard College, New York, New 


’ York; Bates College, Lewiston, Maine; 


Baylor University, Waco, Texas; Berea 
College, Berea, Kentucky; Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Brunswick, Maine; Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, Rhode Island; Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania; 
Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania ; 
Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
Capital University, Columbus, Ohio; Carle- 
ton College, Northfield, Minnesota; Cen- 
tral College, Fayette, Missouri; The Cita- 
del, Charleston, South Carolina; Clark 
University, Worcester, Massachusetts ; 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, lowa; Colby 
College, Waterville, Maine; Colgate Uni- 
versity, Hamilton, New York; College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia; College ot Wooster, Wooster, 
Ohio; Cooper Union, New York, New 
York; Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York; Creighton University, Omaha, Ne- 
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braska; Dartmouth College, Hanover, New 
Hampshire; Davidson College, Davidson, 
North Carolina; Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio; De Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Indiana; Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania; Drexel Institute 
of Technology, Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia; Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina; Emory University, Emory Uni- 
versity, Georgia; Fenn College, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Fordham’ University, New York, 
New York; Furman University, Green- 
ville, South ‘Carolina ; Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C.; Grinnell Univer- 
sity, Grinnell, lowa; Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts ; Hope College, 
Holland, Michigan; Howard University, 
Washington, D. C.; Hunter College, New 
York, New York: Knox College, Gales- 
burg, Illinois; Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pennsylvania; Lane College, Jackson, Ten- 
nessee; Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis- 
consin; Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania; Loyola University, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana; Macalester College, St. Paul, 
Minnesota; MacMurray College, Jackson- 
ville, Florida; Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; Marshall College, 
Huntington, West Virginia; Maryville 
College, Maryville, Tennessee; Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; Mercer University, Macon, 
Georgia; Middlebury College, Middle- 
bury, Vermont; Mills College, Mills Col- 


lege, California; Mt. Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Massachusetts; New York 
University, New York, New York; Ni- 
agara University, Niagara Falls, New 
York; Northeastern University, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois ; Norwich University, 
Northfield, Vermont; Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio; Occidental College, Los 
Angeles, California; Ouachita College, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas; Park College, 
Parkville, Missouri; Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, New York; Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, New Jersey; Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana; Radcliffe Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Reed 
College, Portland, Oregon; Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, New York; 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey; 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey; St. John’s University, Brooklyn, 
New York; St. Lawrence University, Can- 
ton, New York; Simmons College, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Skidmore College, Sara- 
toga Springs, New York; Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts; Southwest- 
ern University, Georgetown, Texas; Ste- 
vens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, 
New Jersey; Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
more, Pennsylvania; Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Connecticut; Tufts Col- 
lege, Tufts College P. O., Massachusetts ; 
Tulane University of Louisiana, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana; Tuskegee Institute, Tus- 
kegee Institute, Alabama; Union College, 
Schenectady, New York; University of 
Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana; Uni- 
versity of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Cali- 
fornia; Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tennessee; Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
New York; Villanova College, Villanova, 
Pennsylvania; Wake Forest College, Wake 
Forest, North Carolina; Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Massachusetts; Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Connecticut; Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania; Wheaton College, Wheaton, 
Illinois; Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
Washington; Willamette University, Sa- 
lem, Oregon; Williams College, Williams- 
town, Massachusetts; Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina; Xavier Uni- 
versity, Cincinnati, Ohio; Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


PROBLEMS IN REORGANIZING 
THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


The plan for increasing the statt ot the 
Office of Education is in some degree op- 
posed by the vocational education interests 
because according to the plan the title of 
the official in charge of vocational educa- 
tion will be changed from assistant com- 
missioner to director of vocational educa- 
tion. As the plan now stands 13 addi- 
tional professional members would be 
added to the vocational education staff 
and 21 clerical workers. The salaries of 
chiefs of the services including the Busi- 
ness Education Service under B. Frank 
Kyker would be increased. The business 
education staff would also be enlarged. It 
would seem that the controversy is pri- 
marily a matter of words. No authority 
is taken away from the head of the voca- 
tional education staff. It is merely a mat- 
ter of putting him on a par with the per- 
sons in charge of elementary and second- 
ary education who will also be called 
directors. Thus, while there is much to be 
gained by the reorganization that is 
planned there is no vital loss. 
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STUDENT’S TYPING TESTS 


The Student’s Typing Tests, sponsored 
for the third year by the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education, are available 
to schools. These tests were formerly 
sponsored by the Typewriter Educational 
Research Bureau—Remington Rand, Inc., 
Royal Typewriter Company, L. C. Smith 
& Corona Typewriters, Inc., and Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher Company—but since 
the companies which subscribed to the cost 
of this service have converted their entire 
facilities to war production, they are un- 
able to continue rendering this service. 

To enable teachers to compare their re- 
sults with those of others, a table of norms 
for each test is being published in THE 
JourNnav for the month in which the test 
is to be given. These norms are based on 
the test scores of 500 second year typing 
students in the third and fourth years of 
high school. All classes meet five periods 
per week and the length of the period 
ranges from 45 to 55 minutes. Norms for 
all second year groups have been combined 
since there is no significant difference be- 
tween scores of each group. 

Certified Typists Certificates are avail- 
able to students in schools using the Tests. 
The Bronze Certificate is for students who 


can type 30 words per minute and less than 
40, the Silver Certificate for those who 
can type 40 words per minute and less 
than 50, and the Gold Certificate for those 
who can type at the minimum rate of 50 


words per minute on one of the straight- 
copy tests and who, in addition, have a 
percentile ranking of at least 60 on one of 
the production tests. Full particulars are 
included in the manual which accompanies 
the Student’s Typing Tests. 

Due to paper shortages and other prob- 
lems of personnel, the National Council 
Typewriting Awards for 1944-45 will be 
made on the basis of the 1943-44 tests. 
Copies of these tests may be secured from 
Science Research Associates, 228 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

When data are submitted for the awards, 
teachers must certify that the students 
have not practiced on these tests. 


COMPREHENSIVE TEST 


Volume X, Number 8 May, 1944 
Percentiles Points 

100 115 

99 104 

98 100 

95 93 

90 8s 

80 81 

70 75 

60 71 

50 67 

40 63 

30 59 

20 53 

10 46 

5 41 

2 34 

1 30 


CENSUS PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 


The periodic announcements of the Bu- 
reau of the Census are available to those 
interested. Write to Dr. J. C. Capt, Di- 
rector, Bureau of the Census, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. The Bureau publishes all 
types of information about the population, 
occupations, and economic status of the 
American people. Many of these data are 
especially interesting to business teachers, 


GRADE LABELS HARMFUL 


The National Publishers Association has 
indicated that in its opinion grade labeling 
would be harmful to consumers. It is the 
opinion of the Association that “A, B, C,” 
grade labeling is unscientific, unsound, and 
misleading and if placed on a mandatory 
basis would tend to disorganize industry 
where applied. The position is explained 
in a bulletin recently issued by the Asso- 
ciation titled Grade Labeling and the Con- 
sumer. 


GOVERNMENT BOOK ON 
FITTING DRESSES 


Fitting Dresses is the title of a bulletin 
just published by the Department of Agri- 
culture. Excellent suggestions are con- 
tained which will help the consumer edu- 
cation teacher. Among other helps the 
bulletin lists twenty common faults of 
dresses that do not fit and suggests 
remedies. 


Teachers Manual 


Teachers Manual 


You Can Do a Better Teaching Job With 
Hleath’s Business Books 


STUART TYPING, SECOND EDITION—Esta Ross Stuart 
Complete and Two-Book Editions — Teachers Manuals and Workbooks 


CORRELATED DICTATION AND TRANSCRIPTION— 
Forkner, Osborne, O’Brien 


APPLIED OFFICE PRACTICE, THIRD EDITION— 
Morrill, Bessey, Walsh 
Selected Forms and Teachers Manual 


SELLING—Blackstone, Crawford, Grinnell 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS—Rice, Dodd, Cosgrove 
Laboratory Problems Workbook and Teachers Manual 


EVERYDAY LAW—Bliss and Rowe 
Teachers Manual — Meaningful Activity in Everyday Law 


EVERYDAY OCCUPATIONS—Davey, Smith, Myers 


ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, REVISED EDITION—. 
Kanzer and Schaaf 


For descriptions of these and other books in the business field, send for 
your free copy of Heath Vocational and Business Books 


D. C. HEATH and COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta SanFrancisco Dallas London 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS 


SAYS 


and 


ORGANIZATION PATTERNS AND PRINCIPLES 


The pattern of company organization 
has been the subject of much discussion 
is the judgment of Harry J. Volk, second 
vice president of the Prudential Life In- 
surance Company, as given at a recent 
meeting of the Boston Chapter of - the 
National Office Management Association. 
Mr. Volk indicated that management engi- 
neers have anything but flattering opinions 
of the organization of many firms. Certain 
factors of organization exist in all busi- 
nesses and certain principles upon which 
good organization depend can be applied 
in one business just as effectively as they 
can to any organization. In his talk, part 
of which is outlined below, reference was 
made by Mr. Volk to life insurance com- 
panies, but the characteristics and princi- 
ples apply universally. 


Common Factors of Organizations 


An organization has been defined by Mr. 
Chester Barnard in his book Functions of 
the Executive as “A system of consciously 
coordinated activities or forces of two or 
more persons.” Obviously, the more per- 
sons involved in an organization, the more 
complex its operation becomes. In all com- 
plex organization structure, there are three 
common factors or elements. Briefly 
stated, they are: 

1. The existence of levels of authority 

2. Departmentalization 

3. Functionalization 
Let us consider each of these factors. 


Levels of Authority 


A life insurance company, for example, 
is an incorporated body whose right or au- 
thority to exist emanates from a charter. 
This charter represents the fundamental 
law. The board of directors adopt a set 
of by-laws which serve as internal regu- 
latory law and define the authority and 
responsibilities of the various committees 
and officers of the corporation. Provision 
for the method of selecting the board of 
directors is set forth in the charter, and 
the directors act in the capacity of trus- 
tees. The trusteeship function is to repre- 
sent, protect and further the interests of 
the owners of the business, be they policy- 
holders or stockholders. The function is 
characterized by responsibility for determi- 
nation of long-range planning; over-all 
policy formulation; and appraisal of over- 
all results. The board of directors oper- 
ates largely through committees and 
chooses the organization’s executive man- 
agement. It represents the highest level 
of top management. This level we might 
call the directoral level. 

The second level of top management is 
the executive level. The executive level is 
responsible for the general management 
functions, including the planning, directing, 
coordinating and controlling of the business 
as a whole, within the scope of policies 
and authority delegated by the board of 
directors. This function is concerned with 
the enterprise as a whole and is generally 
handled by the president personally or by 
him and a group of his chief general 
executives such as, for example, the vice 
Presidents and the general counsel. 

The third level of management is the 
managerial level. The function of this 
level is management of major departments 
of the company. Executives in this level 
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are concerned primarily with a particular 
division of the company’s activities, rather 
than with the functioning of the organiza- 
tion as a whole. They are required to 
have a more detailed and specialized knowl- 
edge of that part of the structure assigned 
to them than are others in highet levels of 


management. They are charged with the 
responsibility for translating policy into 
day-to-day operations. They have, of 


course, responsibility for planning, direct- 
ing, coordinating and controlling activities 
within their sphere. 

The fourth level of management is the 
supervisory level. This level is charac- 
terized by responsibility for a sub-division 
of a department and by greater emphasis 
on performance as compared to thought. 


Departmentalization 

The second common factor of organiza- 
tion structure is departmentalization. Per- 
haps the simplest type of departmentaliza- 
tion is illustrated in the family organization 
where usually the husband is assigned re- 
sponsibility for the yard and grounds and 
the wife for the house interior. Depart- 
mentalization exists in all organizations 
and I think to perhaps a higher than or- 
dinary degree in the life insurance business. 

If we think of “levels of authority” 
being represented by horizontal lines on a 
chart of organization structure, then we 
think of “departmentalization” as being 
represented by vertical lines. 


Functionalization 

The third common factor of organization 
is functionalization. Here again we: can 
think of the example of the husband and 
wife, the husband being charged with the 
function of providing income, and the wife 
with the function of operating the home 
during the husband’s absence. The func- 
tion of the wife could be broken down 
into many sub-functions, such as the prep- 
aration of meals, the making of beds, 
household cleaning, etc. Similarly, the 
function of the husband could be sub- 
functionalized. Because of the complex 
character of many large modern businesses 
and the highly technical aspects of many 
of their operations, functionalization to a 
high degree is common to practically all. 
On our chart of organization structure, we 
may think of “functionalization” as being 
represented by diagonal lines. 


Types of Organization 


Organizations are usually referred to as 
being “line” organizations, “staff” organi- 
zations or “functional” organizations or a 
combination of “line and staff” or “line, 
staff and functional.” In the “line” type 
of organization, each subordinate is di- 
rectly responsible to only one superior for 
all matters and all authority flows directly 
downward from the top through the lower 
levels. Actually, pure line organization is 
practically non-existent in American busi- 
ness. A good example of it, however, 
might be found in the farmer with one 
hired hand who takes all his orders on all 
matters from the farmer. The “line and 
staff” type of organization is characterized 
by having the line supplemented by ad- 
visory divisions which have no direct au- 
thority over line personnel but have com- 
plete authority to investigate, examine, or- 
ganize data and prepare recommendations 


for “line-staff” officers. In the “func- 
tional” type of organization, authority 
flows to subordinates from more than one 
source, according to the specialized func- 
tions involved. For example, the head of 
an operating unit of a life insurance com- 
pany might be responsible to the actuary 
for lay underwriting, to the medical di- 
rector for medical underwriting and to the 
agency superintendent for commission ac- 
counting, all of which involve operations 
performed in a single unit. Life insurance 
companies generally operate on an over-all 
basis as combination “line-staff-functional” 
organizations. At any particular level o 
authority, it is usually possible to find the 
line-staff-functional pattern. | However, 
such may not always be the case. 

In the “line-staff-functional” pattern, 
there are three separate authorities and re- 
sponsibilities. The /ine has the responsi- 
bility for performing the day to day oper- 
ations of the enterprise and the authority 
to do it. The staff has the responsibility 
for over-all control to see that policies are 
being observed and the authority to inves- 
tigate, experiment, inspect and recommend. 
The functional authority is charged with 
the responsibility for professional and tech- 
nical advice and has the power to issue 
orders and make decisions as to profes- 
sional or technical aspects. 


Methods of Departmentalization 


An organization may be departmentalized 
on one of three basic plans: 


1. The functional plan 
2. The product plan 
3. The regional plan 

“Functional,” when we were speaking of 
organizational structure, referred to the 
lines of communication between levels of 
authority in the organization. “Func- 
tional,” as used here, refers to depart- 
mentalization. In the life insurance busi- 
ness, we have all three types of de- 
partmentalization. 

Functional —departmentalization 
often typifies a natural division of execu- 
tive responsibility and is illustrated in our 
companies by the placing of the responsi- 
bility for valuation on the actuary, the re- 
sponsibility for legal operations on the 
general counsel, the responsibility for 
medical underwriting on the medical di- 
rector, and so on. 

Product departmentalization is illustrated 
by the establishment of an Ordinary in- 
surance department, an Industrial insur- 
ance department and an Accident and 
Health insurance department within the 
same company. 

Regional departmentalization is illus- 
trated by the allocation of insurance sales 
and conservation in a certain number of 
states, or a territory, to a single depart- 
mental unit and another group of states 
or a territory to a second departmental 
unit. 

Effective departmentalization of any 
company, as in all other organizations, re- 
quires the definite assignment of responsi- 
bility, the granting of authority and a 
plan of strict accountability. In the case 
of regional departmentalization, the diffi- 
culties presented in operating an organiza- 
tion harmoniously are not as difficult as 
those presented in the case of product 
departmentalization; and in neither the 
case of regional nor product departmentali- 
zation are the difficulties presented as 
great as they are in the case of functional 
departmentalization. The purpose of de- 
partmentalization is to specialize executive 
activity to simplify the task of top man- 
agement and to make practicable a proper 
delegation of authority and responsibility. 
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UNIV. OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, Calif. July 2 to August 10 
Miss Dorothy Smith, Instructor 
(Beginning and advanced classes) 


ARIZ. STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Flagstaff, Arizona Date to be announced 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE 
Berkeley, Calif. Date to be announced 
Miss Fanny E. Baggley, Instructor 


NORTH TEXAS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 
Denton, Texas June 4 to July 13 
Mr. Lloyd Garner, Instructor 


BOYLES COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 
Omaha, Nebraska June 4 to July 13 
Mr. Roland Nimmo, Instructor 


CLARK’S SEC. & BUS. PREP. SCHOOL 
Topeka, Kansas June 11 to July 20 
Mrs. Charles L. Allison, Instructor 


LONG BEACH SEC. COLLEGE 
Long Beach, Calif. June 25 to July 27 
Mrs. Isabel Cook, Instructor 


EDWARDS BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
Sioux City, Iowa June 4 to July 13 
Mrs. L. C. Edwards, Instructor 


PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL 
San Francisco, Calif. 
\Date to be announced 
Mrs. Maud Chilstrom, Instructor 


AMERICAL BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Minneapolis, Minn. June 18 to July 27 
Mr. J. A. Weslander & Miss Ellen C. 


Swanson, Instructors 


MERRITT DAVIS SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 
Salem, Oregon June 4 to July 13 
Mrs. Beth Fry, Instructor 


THE FISHER SCHOOL 
Boston, Mass. Date to be announced 
Mrs. Lila D. Whiting, Instructor 


SPENCER BUSINESS SCHOOL 
Schenectady, N. Y. Date to be announced 
Mrs. Katharine D. Mattice, Instructor 


_Announcing 


SUMMER TEACHER-TRAINING COURSES 
THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND 


COLLEGES 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY 
Des Moines, Iowa June 11 to July 20 
Miss Frances E. Merrill, Instructor 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, N. Y. July 2 to August 10 
Miss Ethel A. Rollinson, Instructor 


FRESNO STATE COLLEGE 
Fresno, Calif. June 18 to July 27 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
July 2-21; July 23- Aug. 11 
Mr. W. Briant Hobson, Instructor 
ST. JOSEPH COLLEGE 
Portland, Maine June 25 to July 7 
Mr. H. Leroy Caston, Instructor 


BEHNKE-WALKER BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 
Portland, Oregon June 11 to July 6 
Miss Alma Jane Reese, Instructor 
BARNES SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
Denver, Colorado June 18 to July 27 
Mrs. Ethel T. Wilson @ Mrs. H. E. 
Barnes, Instructors 
CASTON BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Portland, Maine July 6 to August 10 
Mr. H. Leroy Caston, Instructor 
SAW YER SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Los Angeles, Calif. Date to be announced 
Mrs. Anna Lee Dickson, Instructor 
LINCOLN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
Lincoln, Nebraska Date to be announced 
Miss Jean Zook, Instructor 
HAGERSTOWN BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Hagerstown, Md. Date to be announced 
Mrs. Mary Benner, Instructor 
TYLER COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Tyler, Texas June 4 to July 13 
Instructor to be announced 
UTICA SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
Utica, New York Date to be announced 
ALBANY BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Albany, New York Date to be announced 
BRYANT AND STRATTON 
BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
Buffalo, New York Date to be announced 
BANGOR MAINE SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 
Bangor, Maine Date to be announced © 
Miss Clara Swann, Instructor 


For full details, write to the Registrar of the school or college of your choice. 


70 FIFTH AVENUE PRENTICE-H ALL, INC. NEW YORK 11, N. y. 
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President 


Cecil Puckett 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


Vice-President 


Elvin S. Eyster 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 


Secretary 


Dorothy L. Travis 
Central High School 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 


Treasurer 


Vernal H. Carmichael 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


REPORT OF A DISCUSSION ON ACHIEVING NATIONAL UNITY IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Early in the fall of 1944 a group of busi- 
ness educators from various parts of the 
country on assignment in Washington, 
D. C., got together to consider ways of 
achieving a more effective national uni- 
fication of business education. While it 
was recognized that the National Council 
for Business Education had been of con- 
siderable value, it was considered as being 
insufficiently effective in its present form, 
Out of these discussions arose an idea for 
developing a fund of $2500 to be used to 
encourage national solidarity in business 
education through the National Council or 
through some other agency that might 
show the means toward such unification. 
It was proposed to invite one hundred 
business educators to contribute $25 each 
as an expression of faith in business edu- 
cation and as a token of their willingness 
to contribute financially toward achieving 
such unification. 

“At the December, 1944, meeting of the 
Administrative Board of the National 
Council this idea was changed to using 
this possible sum of $2500 as a means of 
securing an executive secretary for busi- 
ness education for a period of one year. 
In a brief period of personal solicitation, 
forty-two signatures were obtained. The 
original Washington committee carried on 
its work under the chairmanship of 
Frank Dame. The Chicago revision of 
the idea was sponsored by Dr. McKee 
Fisk. In March, 1945, Doctor Fisk asked 
Dr. H. A. Tonne to take over the further 
development of plans for obtaining a fund 
to provide for an executive secretary for 
business education. Dr. Cecil Puckett, 
President of the National Council, gave 
his complete approval. As a way of meet- 
ing this situation and in order to get fur- 
ther ideas on how to approach the prob- 
lem, Dr. Tonne called a meeting of lead- 
ers of business education in the metropoli- 
tan area of New York City. This meet- 
ing was held on April 18, 1945. The fol- 
lowing persons were present: 

Peter L. Agnew, New York University 

Frank Arnold, Acting Principal, High 

School of Commerce, New York City 

Charlotte D. Chickering, Jamaica High 

School, Jamaica, New York 
Catherine B. Dwyer, Supervisor of Com- 

mercial Subjects, Vocational High 

School Division, New York City 
G. Enterline, Indiana Univer- 


; A L. Forkner, Columbia Univer- 
sity 

M. i. Freeman, Paterson State Teach- 
ers College, New Jersey 
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Francis Geigle, Montclair State Teach- 

ers College, New Jersey 

Raymond C. Goodfellow, Director of 

Business Education, Newark, N. J. 

Lloyd Jacobs, Supervisor of Distributive 

Education, New Jersey 
Simon J. Jason, William Howard Taft 
High School, Bronx, New York 
Evelyn Lelash, Miller School, New 
York City 
Paul S. Lomax, New York University 
Foster W. Loso, Director of Business 
Education, Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Alexander S. Massell, Principal, High 
School for Business, New York City 
Helen McConnell, Christopher Columbus 
High School, New York City 
Edward J. McNamara, High School of 
Commerce, New York City 

Agnes E. Osborne, College of the City 

of New York 

Helen Reynolds, New York University 

Conrad Saphier, S. J. Tilden High 

School, Brooklyn, New York 

Herbert A. Tonne, Editor, Journal of 

Business Education 
Richard Wessels, Syracuse University 
Saul Wolpert, President of Commerce 
Education Association, New York 

Doctor Tonne reviewed the development 
of the plan from its origin up to the 
present. Doctor Lomax served as chair- 
man of the April 18 meeting. No attempt 
will be made to give the details of the dis- 
cussion of this meeting. There was rather 
definite unanimity upon the following: 

1. There is definite need for a more 
effective national organization as a means 
of achieving national unity in business edu- 
cation. The consensus was that a full- 
time, well-paid executive secretary is a 
very desirable factor in such a national 
organization. 

2. The National Council in its present 
form, in spite of its splendid achievements, 
is not as effective an instrument for at- 
taining national unity as it should be. 

3. Before further solicitation is made 
for support for funds proposed above or 
for any other similar proposal, complete 
plans should first be worked out. Solici- 
tation for support should be based upon a 
complete program rather than have a pro- 
gram grow out of pure expression of 
faith. 

4. Four possible means of attaining na- 
tional unification were proposed: 

a. Strengthen the Business Education 
Section of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation so that this Section will be the 
recognized national representative for busi- 
ness education. 


b. The Joint Yearbook Commission of 
the. E..C. aad the 
enlarged by the inclusion of other ‘organi- 
zations and by broadening its functions. 


c. The National Council for Business 
Education be reorganized so as to serve as 
a more effective vehicle for national unity. 


d. The Department of Business Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association 
be reorganized so as to serve as the na- 
tional representative of business education. 


While no poll was taken, the idea of 
having the AVA’s section on business edu- 
cation and the broadening of the Joint 
Yearbook Commission received stronger 
support than the others as possible agen- 
cies for national representation for busi- 
ness education. 


5. All agreed that an effective means of 
representing business education before our 
national Congress and other bodies that’ 
influence the welfare of business education 
is mecessary and desirable. Everyone 
agreed that an honest, courageous, and 
energetic lobby is desirable. It was not 
felt, however, that a single paid lobbyist 
was necessary or desirable. Rather, it was 
felt that the leaders of business education 
should themselves serve through a profes- 
sional association as the promoters for 
legislation and for other aids to business 
education. 


6. It was unanimously agreed that un- 
less classroom teachers are made aware 
of the value of national unification and 
unless their complete support is obtained, 
any program for national unification is 
likely to be, at best, partially successful. 


7. Whatever action is to be taken should 
be carried out directly rather than in a 
round-about fashion. We must determine 
our policies, then openly and honestly ad- 
vocate them before those who can provide 
help. The writing of books and articles, 
the compilation of yearbooks, and other 
such activities are highly desirable, but 
without direct promotion of these basic 
needs for business education, the achieve- 
ment of these goals is likely to be long 
delayed and only partially successful. 


In terms of the conclusions reached by 
the group of leaders of business education 
in Metropolitan area of New York City, 
it is believed that further solicitation of 
supporters for the $2500 fund should be 
delayed until a more complete plan has 
been developed and approved. 


—Herbert A. Tonne 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


GREGG TEACHERS ; 
SUMMER SESSION 


July 2 to August 10 


Practical Methods Courses in Short- 
hand — Typewriting — Bookkeeping 
— Business Law — and Office Prac- 
tice. Also skill development in short- 
hand and typewriting. Outstanding 
faculty. During the last two summers, 
teachers attended from every state in 
the Union and Canada. 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


John Robert Gregg, S.C.D., President 
Paul M. Pair, M.A., Director 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


for Teachers 
THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR 


Again, Temple University offers a wide selection of graduate 
and undergraduate courses in its Summer Sessions . . . making 
the regular University facilities available to teachers, school 
principals and superintendents. If you require credits for cer- 
tification, or if you are a candidate for a degree, you will find 
that the Temple Summer Sessions are ideally suited to your 
needs. And apart from its educational advantages, the Univer- 
sity—and the City of Philadelphia and environs—offer many 
cultural and recreational opportunities. You'll enjoy spending 
a Summer in Philadelphia. 

Pre-Sessions June 4 to June 29 

Regular Sessions July 2 to Aug. 10 

Post-Sessions Aug. 13 to Sept. 21 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 


Write for the illustrated booklet which describes the many ad- 
vantages of the Temple Summer Sessions for 1945. Address Of- 
fice of the Registrar, Broad & Montgomery Ave., Phila. 22, Pa. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER TERM 
Intersession 1 9 4 5 Summer Session 


Methods. 
atter Courses in INTERSESSION and SUMME : 
counting; Advertising; Commercial Law; Economics: as Bean: 


Boston 16, Mass. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 
July 2 to August 10, 1945 
Business English, Shorthand, Typewriting, Principles and Prob- 
lems of Commercial Education, and Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in Commercial Skill Subjects 
Excellent recreational opportunities: pleasant living accommo- 
dations: moderate expense 
Write for announcement to— 
Director of Summer Sessions 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


Lexington 
Summer Courses in Business Education 
Two Terms: June 11 to July 18; July 19 to August 25 
Low Fees Pleasant Summer Climate 
M. A. and Ph. D. degrees 


Methods courses in typewriting, shorthand. accountin eneral busi - 
sumer education, and social business subjects. ew” courses "in business 
teacher education and supervision of business education. Content courses in 
economics and commerce, and other departments of the University. 


For information and a copy of the summer bulletin, 
write to 
A. J. Lawrence, Head, Department of Business Education 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
in 

Commercial Education 
Regular Summer Session 

June 25—August 3 

Also Short Sessions 
For bulletins and infermatien, address the Director 

2701 Cathedral of Learning 


‘“*‘THEY KNOW NOT’’—OR DO THEY? 
(Continued from page 7) 


wrong as for business teachers to say 
that vocational skill is all that is 
needed to make a student a well- 
rounded individual and a competent 
worker. 

Education is a process, not a goal. 
This process involves much more 
than was embodied a few generations 
ago. [Education is no longer consid- 
ered to be the gathering of skills to 
be recited back to the teacher; it is 
using those facts to make boys and 
girls more competent to live in their 
own society and contribute to it 
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through vocational training that will 
relieve society of a future economic 
burden. Neither is it the gathering 
of facts to be stored, retained, and 
pulled out of the back of the mind 
upon the call of a questioner just to 
see “how much you know”; it is the 
application of those facts to social 
and economic situations which will 
help make the world a more desirable 
place in which to live. 

Those same people propa- 
gandize that education is failing are 
the same people who would break 
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down confidence in the schools by 
use of the freedom of speech for 
which we are fighting. They would 
criticize the schools for lack of ef- 
ficiency and base that criticism upon 
inadequate information and _ ignor- 
ance. They would retard social and 
economic progress of the nation by 
using their influence to hold down 
teachers’ salaries, retard financial 
support of education, and lower 
teacher preparation requirements. 

Education has been on the defense 
too long—it is now time to counter- 
attack. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Following the cancellation of the annual 
business meeting of the Department of 
Business Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the meeting of the 
Representative Assembly of the National 
Education Association, the executive com- 
mittee of the Department has voted to con- 
tinue the term of the present officers for 
another year. These officers are: Presi- 
dent, Erwin M. Keithley, South Division 
High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; First 
Vice-President, Bernard A. Shilt, Buffalo 
Public Schools, Buffalo, New York; Sec- 
ond Vice-President, Mary D. Webb, II- 
linois Normal University, Normal, Illinois; 
Secretary, Marsdon A. Sherman, Rich- 
mond Division, College of William and 
Mary, Richmond, Virginia; Treasurer, J. 
E. Whitcraft, The State Education De- 
partment, Albany, N. Y. 

Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana, will continue 
to act as Editor in Chief of the National 
Business Education Quarterly, and Harold 
D. Fasnacht, Colorado Woman’s College, 
Denver, Colorado, will continue as Na- 
tional Membership Director. 


Canadian NOMA-Business 
Education Cooperation 


Our Canadian colleagues again lead the 
way in progress toward closer cooperation 
of business and business education. The 
Toronto Chapter of the National Office 
Management Association and the business 
teachers of the commercial high schools of 
Toronto have just published an extensive 
report and recommendations bulletin repre- 
senting the work of the joint committee of 
thirty. 

The recommendations are based on a 
survey of commercial education. They 
parallel those typical of the United States 
in that it is suggested that fewer subjects 
be made compulsory by the provincial de- 
partment of education; that there be an 
expansion of merchandising training on a 
cooperative basis; stress be placed on pen- 
manship and rapid calculation; greater em- 
phasis be given to accuracy and appear- 
ance of transcript rather than on rate of 
dictation or transcription; in the last. se- 
mester of transcription there should be 
included impromptu dictation, uneven dic- 
tation, composition of letters from dictated 
instruction, and transcription of cold 
notes; greater care given to training for 
actual office work; better employee induc- 
tion in the office; high school training in 
use of calculating machines be brought up 
to the level of the schools of machine 
manufacturers. 


New England Business College 
Teachers Pool Ideas 


Madeline T. Smalley, secretary-treasurer 
of the New England Business College 
Teachers Association, has asked the mem- 

ts of this group to contribute articles 
for this year’s Ideas Inc., a yearly publi- 
cation. After the articles are received by 
Miss Smalley she will assemble duplicated 
copies into one publication, copies of which 
will be distributed to all the members. 
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N.A.B.T.T.1. to Elect 
Officers by Mail 


Before it was found necessary to cancel 
this year’s National Association of Busi- 
ness Teacher-Training Institutions conven- 
tion, a nominating committee had been ap- 
pointed. This committee has made nom- 
inations just as might have been the case 
had a convention been held. After an op- 
portunity for further nominations from the 
membership, a ballot will be prepared and 
distributed. The officers thus selected will 
assume their duties on July first. 


The members of the nominating com- 
mittee are Miss Frances B. Bowers, Temple 
University, chairman; Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
New York University; and Miss Edith 
M. Winchester, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 


Executive Committee of National 
Council of Business Schools 
Holds Washington Meeting 


The quarterly meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the National Council of Bus- 
iness Schools was held in Washington on 
April 5 and 6. The members of this com- 
mittee are H. N. Rasely, president; Ben 
H. Henthorn, first vice-president; George 
A. Spaulding, second vice-president; Lil- 
lian A. Fleet, secretary; E. G. Purvis, 
treasurer; and Dr. J. S. Noffsinger, execu- 
tive secretary. 


At this meeting it was decided that the 
presidents of the National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools and the 
American Association of Commercial Col- 
leges are to be ex-officio members of the 
Executive Committee. These two groups 
have been requested to serve as inspecting 
agencies for the approving of their own 
member schools for membership in the 
Council. 


It was disclosed that there was approxi- 
mately $20,000 available at the end of the 
first quarter of this year for the 1945 pro- 
gram of the Council. 


The Executive Committee authorized the 
creation of a set of criteria for teacher 
training colleges for the training of ac- 
ceptable commercial teachers for private 
schools. The outlining of additional 
standard curricula for private business 
schools was also authorized. Plans were 
made to prepare additional “Career Field” 
brochures for vocational guidance pur- 
poses. 


Approval was given for the organization 
of an agency for commercial teachers, to 
be operated as a service for schools and 
teachers and for the publication of a new 
edition of The Private Business School 
Directory during the fall of 1946 was 
authorized. 


The members of the Executive Commit- 
tee voted to change the time of the annual 
meeting of the Council from Christmas 
holiday week to the Thanksgiving week- 
end. Most private business school execu- 
tives had reported that they desired to 
spend the Christmas vacation with their 
families and that they were busy at the 
beginning of each New Year preparing 
for new enrollments. 


Catholic Typists Association 
Conducts Contest 

The National Catholic High School 
Typists Association sponsored its thir- 
teenth annual contest on March 8. Con- 
testants were divided into four sections ac- 
cording to the number of pupils regularly 
enrolled and those that have actually par- 
ticipated. 

A championship trophy was awarded to 
the highest ranking school according to 
class median in both the Novice and the 
Amateur Divisions of Classes A and B. 
A second and third-place trophy were 
given to the second and_ third-ranking 
schools in both divisions of Classes A and 
B. The highest winner of each of the 
four divisions received a sterling silver 
emblem. Certificates were granted to first- 
year students typing 40 or more words per 
minute with not more than five errors and 
to second-year students typing four or 
more perfect letters. 

Sixty-seven Catholic high schools with 
a total of 2,806 contestants participated. 
There were entries from 28 states. 

The following are the winners of school 
trophies in the Novice Division, Class A: 
first place, Mt. St. Scholastica Academy, 
Atchison, Kansas; second place, St. Fran- 
cis Xavier High School, Alexandria, 
Louisiana; third place, St. Joseph’s High 
School, Yoakum, Texas. 

In the Amateur Division, Class A, the 
following schools won trophies: first place, 
St. Pius Commercial High School, New 
York; second place, Mt. St. Scholastica 
Academy, Atchison, Kansas; third place, 
St. Ann’s High School, Chicago, Illinois. 

The winners of school trophies in the 
Novice Class B are as follows: first place, 
St. Mary’s Parochial School, San Antonio, 
Texas; second place, Girls Catholic High 
School, Hays, Kansas; third place, St. 
John’s Academy, Wichita, Kansas. 

Winners of school trophies in the Ama- 
teur Class B are the following: first place, 
Ursuline Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
Cleveland, Ohio; second place, Catholic 
Central High School, Hammond, Indiana ; 
third place, St. Cecilia’s Academy, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


National Clerical Ability 
Tests Successful 


It is reported that the 1945 National 
Clerical Ability Test program sponsored 
by the National Council for Business Ed- 
ucation has gone over better than its pro- 
moters had hoped. In spite of the ease 
with which pupils know they can get jobs 
this year, and in spite of the fact that 
school faculties are rushed, there were 
well over twelve hundred registrations for 
tests. As usual, stenography topped the 
list. About one-half of all the tests came 
within this classification. 

Comments received by the Joint Com- 
mittee from test sponsors indicate a desire 
to return to the long forms as soon as pos- 
sible. “Possible’ means when paper is 
available. 

All tests should have been corrected and 
reports sent to the various sponsors early 
this month. 

For each testee who does a minimum 
grade of acceptable office work, a certifi- 
cate will be issued by the Joint Committee. 
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= RECENT CHANGES == 


The temporary retirement of Charles 
Greenwood Allen from the teaching 
staff of the Albany (New York) Busi- 
ness College was recently announced by 
Prentiss Carnell, president of the school. 
Mr. Allen has been on the faculty of this 
school for fifty years. 


Bernard F. Baker, a member of the 
Research Staff of the Bureau of Cur- 
riculum of the Chicago Public Schools 
for the past five years, has been ap- 
pointed City Supervisor of Vocational- 
Business Education. Before becoming 
a member of the Research Staff he was 
on the faculty of the Englewood (Chi- 
cago) High School. Mr. Baker was 
awarded the Master’s degree from 
Northwestern University in 1936 and is 
now working on his doctorate at that 
school. His background of business ex- 
perience includes several years in the 
business methods organization of a 
large Chicago corporation. He is past 
president of the Illinois Business Edu- 
cation Association and a member of 
Alpha Kappa Psi. 


The new dean of the Chicago Uni- 
versity School of Business is Garfield 
V. Cox, professor of finance. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. William Spencer, who is on 
leave in government service. Dr. Cox 
has been a member of the university 
faculty since 1920 and has been acting 


dean of the school since October, 1942, 
when Dr. Spencer became regional di- 
rector of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. 


Lee Evans has been appointed head 
of the departments of marketing and 
management in the School of Com- 
merce at the University of Denver. Mr. 
Evans is a graduate of the University of 
Colorado and took his Master’s degree 
in the School of Business at Northwest- 
ern University. 


Jay R. Johnson has been released 
from the U. S. Army and has accepted 
the appointment as Iowa State Super- 
visor of Distributive Education. While 
in the Army Mr. Johnson organized 
orientation courses and served as a 
supervisor of an off-duty education pro- 
gram. He has taught in Nashua, Eagle 
Grove, and Waterloo, Iowa, high 
schools and was coordinator of distrib- 
utive education in Duluth, Minnesota, 
before entering the Army. 


James W. Hancock, of Washington, 
D. C., formerly with Heald’s Business 
College, San Francisco, and Washing- 
ton School for Secretaries, has  pur- 
chased Hardbarger’s Secretarial and 
Business School, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. Before purchasing this school he 
was Audit Supervisor for the District of 
Columbia Selective Service. 


Francis W. Noel, recently released 
from the United States Navy, has been 
appointed head of the Division of 
Audio-Visual Education for the State 
of California, with headquarters at Sac- 
ramento. While in the Navy Dr. Noel 
served in the development of audio- 
visual aids for the Navy training pro- 
gram. He received his B.A. degree 
from Grand Island College, Grand 
Island, Nebraska, and holds both a Mas- 
ter’s and Doctor’s degree from New 
York University. He taught in the 
high schools of New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania and at Grand Island College, 
and for eleven years was dean of the 
School of Commerce at Georgia School 
of Technology in Atlanta. He was 
head of the Commerce Department at 
Winthrop College from 1934 until he 
entered the Navy. 


Ross J. Spalding, a teacher and super- 
visor in the Cleveland schools for over 
twenty years and supervisor of distrib- 
utive education in that city for the past 
five years, has resigned to accept a po- 
sition as manager of employee training 
for the Walgreen Drug Company and 
will have his headquarters in Chicago, 
Mr. Spalding is a graduate of Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, II- 
linois, and holds his Master's degree 
from Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


easier to learn 


Emphasis among business men today is on 
accuracy, and for every employer who wants 
a faster stenographer, there are hundreds 
who pray for a more accurate one. Un- 
burdened with complexities useful only at 
reporting levels, Dewey Shorthand is de- 
signed specifically for normal business office 
speeds up to 120 words per minute. 


easier to write 


Dewey has less memory work for the 
learner, and its writers excel in accuracy 


Dewey Shorthand meets the test- 


A SIMPLE AND ACCURATE SHORTHAND SYSTEM 


* 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY 


“4 First Lesson in Dewey Script Shorthand” 


DEWEY Shorthand is 


Ask about teacher-training courses in 
your area... 


service program. 


easier to teach 


of transcription. There are fewer rules to 
be learned, fewer wordsigns, prefixes, and 
suffixes to be memorized. Most words are 
fully written, amd even word endings are 
usually written out. Fuller outlines make 
for faster and more accurate transcription! 


* * 


and about our complete 


DEWEY SHORTHAND CORPORATION 1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N Y 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Sales Personality Training 
in California 

The Sales Personality Training Manual 
just produced by the California State 
Bureau of Business Education has been 
prepared to meet the needs of sales, super- 
visory, and personnel Staffs of retail busi- 
ness firms. This training program, says 
Dr. Ira W. Kibby, Chief, Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education, will be helpful to sales 
personnel who wish to analyze and im- 
prove their sales personality. The course 
is applicable to all salespeople. 

The Manual is complete in detail and 
contains all the material needed for the 
eight hour course. Doctor Kibby who is 
also vice-president for business education 
of the American Vocational Association 
states that the first institute for training 
conference leaders for the course was held 
in Berkeley, California in March, 1945. 
Copies have been distributed to super- 
visors of distributive education in other 
states and extra copies are not available. 
The manual may be duplicated if appropri- 
ate recognition is given to the California 
Bureau of Business Education. Interested 
teachers may be able to borrow copies 
from their state supervisors. 


Stephens College Makes 
School Use of Follow-Up 


Graduates of the department of business 
and secretarial training of Stephens Col- 
lege, Missouri, during the last five years 
who are now in secretarial work partici- 
pated in a survey conducted by the busi- 
ness department. The graduates gave in- 
formation on: 

1. What type of responsibilities are in- 
volved in the work which the graduates 
are doing? 

2. To what extent has the training re- 
ceived in college prepared them for these 
responsibilities ? 

3. What are the most serious problems 
encountered in adjusting to the responsi- 
bilities and in performing the duties of the 
job successfully ? 

In addition to responding to these ques- 
tions, the graduates who answered the in- 
quiry added a_ considerable amount of 
supplementary comment, chiefly in the 
nature of advice to students now taking 
the secretarial course. 

After the data were compiled and di- 
gested, the results were used by the staff in 
a number of ways in reenforcing the ef- 
fectives of the training offered in the 
courses : 

1. They were used immediately | after the 
Christmas holidays to “re-orient” students 
as quickly as possible to the school routine, 
to the course objectives, and to the disci- 
plines of study. 

2. They were used as a basis for discus- 
sion in the secretarial club, particularly the 
list of problems involved in adjustment to 
the job. 

3. They were used by instructors as a 
frame of reference for re-examining the 
content of their courses and the emphases 
which characterized their teaching. If 
newly employed graduates are encounter- 
ing certain problems in adjusting success- 
fully to their work, these problems should 
offer a clue for shift of emphases or mod- 
ification of course content. 
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4. They were used in connection with 
the advising procedures of the College. 
Since many of the practical problems “from 
the field” had to do with personality traits, 
attitudes, general background, and _ rela- 
tionships with people, the survey provided 
an effective leverage for the adviser i in en- 
couraging the “secretarial major” to sup- 
plement her specialized training with non- 
technical courses such as_ psychology, 
speech, social problems, general human- 
ities, and literature. It was clear from the 
reports of the survey that the graduates 
had found their general training as essen- 
tial to success in their jobs as their special- 
ized skis in typing or the operation of 
office machines. 

The survey has paid dividends in ac- 
quainting the staff and the students with 
some of the practical problems which the 
newly employed graduate faces and in 
focusing attention on such problems during 
the training period. 


Boston University Organizes 
Alumni Counselors 


Norman H. Abbott, Boston University’s 
Placement Service Director, has organized 
a group of more than fifty Boston Univer- 
sity men and women who have been suc- 
cessful in many fields of business and pro- 
fessional life to guide students about to 
leave college and enter the business world. 

In the opinion of the Boston University 
Director, students are given a practical as 
well as theoretical outlook in their chosen 
fields while in college, but that in itself is 
still inadequate. Too few students have a 
true picture of salaries to be expected, re- 
sponsibilities which must be assumed, and 
proper approaches toward prospective jobs. 

Mr. Abbott states that these alumni 
counselors are proving invaluable. They 
not only help the students, but they file 
short reports giving their impression of 
the students and suggestions for improve- 
ment. In this way, it is possible to aid the 
undergraduate with definite suggestions be- 
fore the student meets his first prospective 
employer. 


1944 Business Education Index 


The 1944 Business Education Index, 
sponsored by Delta Pi Epsilon, is off the 
press. 

This fifth annual Index was compiled 
and edited by Dr. M. Herbert Freeman 
and Edith Tuchman. They have classified 
and indexed by author and subject all 
major writings of interest to business edu- 
cators in more than 100 publications. The 
articles were selected not only from busi- 
ness education periodicals, but also from 
general education magazines and year- 
books. 

Because of the increased cost of produc- 
tion, the price of this Index has been in- 
creased from $1 to $1.25 net, postpaid. 
Copies may be obtained from The Business 
Education World, 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. 

As a special service to librarians and 
others who wish the complete series, The 
Business Education World offers the entire 
set of five Indexes (1940-1944) and the 
64 page Bibliography of Research Studies 
in Business Education for the period 1920- 
1940 at a net price of $5. 


Underwood Announces Changes 
in Top Executives 

At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors of Underwood Corporation (for- 
merly Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany) Philip D. Wagoner was elected 
Chairman of the Board, and Leon C. 
Stowell was elected President. 

As Chairman of the Board, Philip D. 
Wagoner continues actively as Chief Ex- 
ecutive Officer of the Company of which 
he has been President, together with its 
predecessor Elliott Fisher Company, since 
1918. He was the leading figure in the 
formation of Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Company, now Underwood Corporation, 
in which were included the Underwood 
Typewriter Company, Underwood Com- 
puting Machine Company, Elliott-Fisher 
Company, Sundstrand Corporation and 
Neidich Process Company. Throughout his 
years in the office equipment industry, Mr. 
Wagoner has been one of its outstanding 
figures. 

Leon C. Stowell entered the office equip- 
ment industry in 1919 as an executive of 
Dictaphone, then a part of the Columbia 
Graphophone Company. With the forma- 
tion of Dictaphone Corporation in 1923, 
he became its Secretary, later a Vice Pres- 
ident, and in 1927 was elected President 
of that Corporation. In 1936, Mr. Stow- 
ell joined Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany as Executive Vice President. He 
now becomes President of Underwood 
Corporation. 


Artistic Typewriting Contest 


The winning black-and-white entry in 
the Seventh Annual Artistic Typing Con- 
test, sponsored by Julius Nelson, of Balti- 
more, was submitted by Margaret Kare, 
Northampton (Pennsylvania) High School, 
and the winning colored entry was sub- 
mitted by Madeleine Sevigny, St. Anthony 
High School, Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire. 

The trophy for having the best group 
of entries went to Northampton High 
School, Northampton, Pennsylvania. Miss 
Madolin Tucker is the typing instructor in 
this school. 

There were approximately 1,000 entries 
submitted in the contest and these entries 
came from about 100 schools. 

A reproduction of the design submitted 
by Miss Kare appears on page 14 of this 
issue of THE JOURNAL. 


Occupational Abstracts Available 


Occupational Index, Inc., of New York 
University, New York 3, N. Y., has just 
published a six page occupational abstract 
on stenographic work dealing with the na- 
ture of stenographic employment, abilities 
and training required, earnings, number 
and distribution of workers, advantages 
and disadvantages, and postwar prospects. 
Sources of further information and best 
references for additional readings are 
given. 

Counselors, teachers, and others inter- 
ested in guidance and personnel work will 
find an appraisal of postwar employment 
prospects, and related information, in a 
new six-page folder on Guidance & Per- 
sonnel Services by Ruth Strang and Rob- 
ert Hoppock, published by the same com- 


pany. 
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Just Published 


A Student's Dictation Workbook 
Riemer's 


BASIC SHORTHAND 
DICTATION 


Available in 
Gregg and Pitman Editions with 
Teachers’ Keys 


By EDWIN RIEMER, Chairman, Department 

of Secretarial Studies, James Madison High 

School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Instructor, Rhodes 
School and Drake School, New York City 


ERE is an interesting new workbook that 

has been scientifically designed to build 
the student's basic shorthand writing vocabu- 
lary, upon which speed depends. The con- 
tents stress the 4,000 words most frequently 
used in the average business office. 


The book can be used with all grades of 
dictation classes, elementary, intermediate, 
and advanced. Its general plan is such as to 
facilitate the student's daily practice both at 
home and in class. 


© The letters and other items included 
all originated in business, and repre- 
sent over 35 typical fields. 

¢ Footnotes on punctuation, spelling 
and grammar have been introduced 
throughout the text at points of 
proven need; 250 such footnotes add 
an aspect of vital career value to the 
course. 


Send for a copy of the edition you want 
on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 


Now Ready New 1945 
* 


APPLIED ECONOMICS 


(Formerly Introductory Economics) 
By J. H. DODD 


This book was published in two successful previous 
editions under the title of INTRODUCTORY 
ECONOMICS. The title has been changed because 
of the new emphasis and direct applications. It is 
personalized and nontechnical. 


The author does not attempt to spread propaganda. 
He gives both sides of controversial issues. 

The presentation is simple and direct. The purpose of 
the course is to help the student understand the 
economic forces that are important in his daily life. 


You may obtain a workbook and an optional set of 
achievement tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati San Francisco Dallas 


and life-work—makes it easier for youngsters to 
find themselves in the world ahead. Teaches how 
to handle money, buy wisely, use banks, credit and 
insurance; how to budget and invest. 
learn about notes, drafts and other business papers ; 
how to use arithmetic in daily affairs; how to 
purchase, rent and run a home, etc. Many colored 
business forms, charts and photographs. 
book, separate tests, teacher’s manual. 


Boston 17 
Dallas 1 


Teaches Intelligent Use of 


Business Methods and Services 


“ELEMENTS OF 
GENERAL BUSINESS” 


Polishook-Beighey-W heland 


This new book bridges the gap between school 


Students 


Work- 


Also a Brief Course, for one semester, is in 


preparation. 


Send for Descriptive Circular 532 


GINN AND COMPANY 


New York 11 Atlanta 3 
Columbus 16 Toronto 5 


Chicago 16 
San Francisco 5 
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ELEMENTARY ACCOUNTING for Col- 
leges, by Fayette H. Elwell, Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 708 pp. $3.75. 


A one-year course in accounting for stu- 
dents in the junior or senior college. It 
includes the principles and techniques of 
double entry bookkeeping and thus serves 
well the student who has had no_ book- 


| keeping on the secondary school level. It 


presents the bookkeeping cycle; the books 
of original entry with their columnar de- 
velopment; single proprietary, partnership, 
and corporation accounting; taxes, payroll, 
and related problems; surplus and_ re- 
serves; insurance; and many other new 
accounts. 

The text is inclusive of problem and 
practice material. In addition to the chap- 
ter problems, two practice sets in it are 
so spaced that the text is conveniently di- 
vided into a two-semester course in their 
use. 
Very scholarly is the author in correlat- 
ing this text with accepted accounting 
theory and practice. For instance, ac- 
counting terminology, interpretation of 
principles, and good accounting practice as 
expounded by the American Institute of 
Accountants in its Accounting Research 
Bulletins, have been incorporated into the 
presentation. 

CONSUMER EDUCATION FOR’ ALL 

AGES, Compiled by Lili Heimers and 

Margaret G. Cook, New Jersey State 

Teachers College, Upper Montclair, 

New Jersey. 18 pp. 50c. 


A list of teaching aids dealing with 


J consumer education. Supplements the busi- 


ness education list published in November, 
aly by New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Charts, exhibits, films and filmslides, 
maps, pictures, publications, radio, and re- 
cordings are included in this bibliography 
of available materials. These materials 
are presented in five chapters dealing with 
general information on consumer educa- 
tion, consumer economics, the house and 
its equipment, the health of the family, and 
clothing and its care. 
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A SOURCE BOOK OF GREGC SHORT- 
HAND FOR TEACHERS, by Margaret 
H. Ely. 103 pp. $2.00. Duplicated 
copies available from the author at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burg 13, Pennsylvania, by permission 
of The Gregg Publishing Company. 


As the title indicates, these materials 
have been organized specifically as a hand- 
book for teachers. 

The author has had broad experience in 
the training of teachers and knows the 
classroom problems of shorthand teachers 
and teaching. One of these problems is 
the acquisition of broad knowledge of the 
shorthand system, knowledge which makes 
the teacher a master of her subject. 

It is for this masterly knowledge of 
basic shorthand that these materials have 

brought together. They are organ- 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 
This Department Conducted by 
Lempi S. Talvensaari 


New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


ized into units as they are in the Anni- 
versary Edition of Gregg Shorthand, 
which is a student text; but here they are 
greatly expanded to give the teacher the 
broad background of vocabulary together 
with interpretations of basic principles 
involved. 

The teacher may be a good stenographer 
and may know the methods recognized as 
the best in the teaching of shorthand. We 
grant that these are both important ac- 
complishments. But add to them the mas- 
terly knowledge of the material being 
taught and you have a teacher of superior 
classroom performance who teaches with 
the greatest of confidence, much to the 
pleasure of her class and to the satisfaction 
of herself, 


SPEED TYPING, by E. G, Blackstone, New 

5132 Prentice-Hall, Inc., 154 pp. 
1.32. 


Typewriting techniques which develop 
speed along with accuracy with the mini- 
mum of effort and time in the learning 
process. 

Four keys are taught in the first lesson 
and are used in word practice immediately. 
From that point on, one new key is taught 
daily and put into practice in the exercises. 

The essentials of typewriting are in 
this text which provides materials for a 
two-term college course. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDI- 
CAPPED VETERAN, by the Policyhold- 
ers Service Bureau, -Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 1 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 56 pp. 


In this service to policyholders Metro- 
politan presents the results of its study 
into the problems in the rehabilitation of 
the handicapped. 

Though the emphasis here is on place- 
ment into mechanical jobs, the techniques 
recommended have their applications to 
placement in general. Planning, job analy- 
sis, testing, training, physical care, adjust- 
ment, and supervision are among the prob- 
lems presented. 

Some of the plans already in use are 
described. They include some local com- 
munity planning as well as those of the 
Army and Navy in their rehabilitation 
programs, 


a 
4 
CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS, 


Third Edition, by H, G. Shields and W. 
Harmon Wilson. Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company, 760 pp. 
$1.88. Workbook for text, 60c. 
Achievement tests, 16c a set. 


A practical approach to the economic 
and buying problems of the consumer, in- 
cluding related problems, such as_ banks 
and credit, personal finance, insurance pro- 
tection, and home ownership. 

The text emphasizes the “how” of buy- 
ing and presents theoretical concepts only 
as they relate to the practical problems of 
the everyday purchases of basic needs in 
family and community living. 

Take, for example, social security. Its 
place in an industrialized society is ex- 
plained, provisions of the act are de- 
scribed, benefits that accrue are presented, 
and its place along with other forms of 
insurance is interpreted. 

Problems, questions, and projects are 
included to give further opportunity for 
varied experience to enrich the background 
of information. 


YOUR HIGH SCHOOL RECORD—Does it 
Count? Compiled by Robert D. Falk, 
The South Dakota Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. South Dakota Press, 
Vermillion, South Dakota, 124 pp. 
$2.25. Also a poster set adapted from 
the book, $11.75. 


To prove to students that their high 
school records do really count, the factual 
evidence, representative of opportunity for 
young folks, is here presented. 

What business wants is brought home to 
the high school youngster in materials 
that have actually come from business and 
the government service. Letters, applica- 
tion forms for positions, pages from em- 
ployee manuals, and cartoons are among 
the materials that pointedly present the 
need for high standards achievement at 
the secondary school level for more suc- 
cessful contacts in positions. 


THE WORLD SYSTEM OF DECIMAL 
WEIGHTS, MEASURES, GRADUATION 
AND TIME, by Hamar, Published by 
Universal Unit Systems, Inc., 60 East 
038 Street, New York, N. Y. 69 pp. 

py 


This “World System” would discard our 
obsolete methods of measurement and 
standardize all of them on a system based 
on decimals. It aims at universal uni- 
formity which would help unify the na- 
tions of the world in science, industry, and 
commerce, and would eliminate the tedious 
tasks of conversion from one system to 
another. It would simplify the calcula- 
tions of navigation and put distances on 
land and sea on the same basis of meas- 
urement. It would put time and the meas- 
— of latitude and longitude on a decimal 
asis. 

In other words, it would start where 
the metric system stops and would add 
these other measurements to that system. 
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2556 General Wulng 
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FOR BUSINESS 


There are 33 numbered styles 
of Esterbrook Renew-Points.. . 
33 points designed precisely to 
give the right point for every writ- 
ing job. That’s why Esterbrook 
is called America’s business 
fountain pen. 


We are proud of the popu- 
larity of Esterbrook Foun- 
tain Pens with the armed 
services. These priority 
orders are taking a 
large portion of our 
entire production. 
We know you will 
understand when 
your favorite point 

is not available. 


NUMBERED 
POINTS 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PENS 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


(ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 20) 


VOCATIONAL DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


by Lawrence E. James 


Teacher-Coordinator, Distributive Education 
Cardozo High School, Washington, D. C. 


The educational and vocational teacher, 
teacher-committees and guidance counsel- 
lors are the key persons in the development 
of any school program. This is especially 
true with regard to counselling those plan- 
ning to enter the retail cooperative part- 
time program. The counsellors must pos- 
sess a wide vocational background as well 
as educational background—together with 
a broad view on human relationships. They 
must make adjustments, repair human 
breakdowns, guide pupils and inspire en- 
thusiasm in the types of work finally se- 
lected by the pupils. The aforementioned 
should be the chief tenets of the coun- 
sellors. They should forever remember 
that one of the four basic keys to good 
human relations is “treat pupils as indi- 
viduals.” 

Homeroom and subject teachers also 
have a share in the counselling service in 
that they can aid the pupil in discovering 
the type of job interest through subject 
interest. The homeroom teacher all 
probability hes a definite “inside track” 
on the pupil and can do a real job of 
guidance. Cooperation of all concerned 
should unfold a vivid picture of possibili- 
ties to the prospective young citizen to be 
selected for retail cooperatives. 

Actual selection of pupils depends spe- 
cifically on a well-trained coordinator, with 
a wealth of business and job experience. 
His aids should consist of adequate and 
complete school records, personal inter- 
views, testing devices for attitudes, apti- 
tudes and interests of his prospects. After 
such aids are used care should be taken in 
classifying and assigning pupils to jobs. 
Coordinators must remember “worker’s 
abilities,” and “job satisfaction” are the 
two human relations guiding principles in 
the success of the pupil on the job. 

Practical placement in satisfactory job 
situations calls for the learning of definite 


knowledges and skills on the job. In an 
in-service training course, only basic skills 
and knowledges are desired on the part of 
the trainee by the employer. The em- 
ployer would rather have the pupil em- 
ployee learn specific skills and knowledges 
while working on the job. A major por- 
tion of employers really would desire pupil 
employees to have thorough training in 
“personality development,” and “how to get 
along with others.” If these two things 
can be accomplished in the school, the 
employers claim that with the help of 
coordinated classroom work he can be as- 
sured of success in training for skills and 
knowledges. 

As the pupil progresses he becomes in- 
creasingly interested in his job and the 
problems of his job. There are selling, 
management, personal and other problems. 
Such problems may be discussed with the 
employer, among the pupils in classes and 
with the coordinator. Decisions are the 
result of the combined thinking and sug- 
gestions of the pupils, the employer, and 
the coordinator. 

The final and most important relation is 
between the employer and the trainee. Such 
relationships should be on a strictly co- 
operative basis. One cannot progress suc- 
cessfully independent of the other. The 
trainee must now recognize and _ protect 
the employer’s interest and investment, 
while the employer must take cognizance 
of the trainee’s role as an individual with 
certain rights which he must protect. 
Hence, the rights of each party must be 
recognized for complete job satisfaction 
for the trainee and employer satisfaction 
for the employer. 

These are the basic reasons why coun- 
selling by the teacher-coordinator remain a 
vital factor in the total distributive edu- 
cation training program. 


ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ ON PAGE 24 


1. Although Webster’s New International Dictionary accepts this form in which data 
has a singular meaning, 204 of the 230 judges of usage in a recent survey by the 


National Council of Teachers of English do not. 


(Source: Facts about Current Usage, 


Albert H. Marckwardt and Fred Walcott, English Monograph 7, National Council of 
Teachers of English, D. Appleton-Century, 1938). 


2. No. Of seven references examined, five show the transcriber’s initials in upper case 
when used alone; one shows them both in capitals and in lower case; and one shows 


them in lower case only. 


3. Twenty references were consulted. Eighteen of them show the capital E or I. Two 
style books supplied by actual business firms use lower case. 


4. The capitalization of hyphenated words is determined by the rules that apply when 
the words are used independently. You would say ‘‘ex-President’’ but 


ing.” 


In the heading or title it is permissible to capitalize the second part of 


hyphenated word to conform to a general style. 


5. Seven English grammars for college use were examined. All of them indicates that 
yet is rapidly becoming a co-ordinating conjunction. According to them, the comma 
is correctly used in the following sentence: ‘‘His speech was unintelligible, yet for some 
reason | enjoyed it.”” Two business English books warn that the semicolon must be used 


in this construction. 
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I broke down the barriers 


to “women in business” 


Amid the gravest masculine doubts and a 
general lifting of eyebrows, the business 
offices of the late 1870's were first opened 


to young ladies. 


Necessity dictated this radical innovation. 
For businessmen were buying a strange 
device, a “type-writer”, newly put on the 
market by E. Remington & Sons. This ma- 
chine so speeded the exchange of letters 
and reports that soon there were not suf- 
ficient men available to cope with the 


activity it created. 


The typewriter was the tool with which 
women first pried open the doors of bus- 
iness. They used it well: it helped them 


grow indispensable in offices. 


Today millions of women type on Reming- 
tons. A lucky few hundred thousand — in 
the Armed Forces, war plants, essential 
industries — type on the Model Seventeen, 
the machine which has performed so bril- 
liantly in this war. 

More Remingtons have been bought than 
any other make...and that’s your surest 
guarantee that Remington Rand’s “type- 
writer of tomorrow”, with a new and 
smoother touch, a new and swifter action, 


is well worth waiting for! 


‘THE PIRST WAME IN TYPEWRITERS | 
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SCHOOLBOOKS ARE ESSENTIAL 


TO BUSINES 


The war has focused attention on the im- 


portance of efficient business methods. Up-to- 


date textbooks in business are more in demand 


than ever in the schools. These textbooks will 


do their part in helping to win the war. 


Introduction to Business 
by Reed and Morgan 


Introduction to Business is the work of Clinton A. Reed, 
Chief, Bureau of Business Education, New York State 
Education Department and Past President of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association. His collabo- 
rator is V. James Morgan, Vice-Principal and Head 
of the Commercial Department of the James Monroe 
Junior-Senior High School, Rochester. 


Introduction to Business furnishes a basic course de- 

signed to give every student the practical information 

which each individual needs to conduct his personal 
business affairs. 


There is a stimulating chapter 
on the Consumer and His 
Problems. Advances in the 
fields of communication and 
transportation are featured, in- 
cluding air travel, air service, 
and shipping by air. 


BUSINESS 
Workbook 


There is a complete Teachers’ 
Manual free to users. 


Business Workbook 
by Reed and Morgan 
Business Workbook is divided into nine units with the 
titles, Communication, Savings, Finance, Transporta- 
tion, Organization, Ordering, Selling and Shipping, 
Paying, and Responsibility. 
There are 80 exercises for solution by the pupils, de- 
signed to inculcate skill in the use of business forms. 


Refresher Arithmetic 
by Edwin I. Stein 


Experienced teachers of business agree that commer- 
cial pupils need a very thorough grounding in arith- 
metic. Often pupils need a refresher course in arith- 
metic to restore their skills. 


Refresher Arithmetic is just the book that schools have 
been seeking to meet the needs of pupils whose weak- 
ness in arithmetic makes eommereial courses difficult. 


Business Arithmetic 
by Sutton and Lennes 

There is much new, fresh material on trade acceptances, 
stocks, exchange, income tax, 
automobile insurance, and install- 

ment buying. All examples of 
solutions are taken from the ap- 
proved daily practice of modern 
business. Census figures, postal 

rates, tariff regulations, taxation 
figures, and other statistical ma- 

terial have been brought down to 

date. 


Business Law 
by Samuel P. Weaver 
Weaver’s Business Law discusses and illustrates the 
general rules of law. It gives type cases and problems 
to exemplify the subordinate rules underlying each 
general rule. Laboratory exercises give the student a 
glimpse of the practical application of the law. There 
is a complete Teachers’ Manual. 


Complete Typewriting 

by Ollie Depew 
Complete Typewriting contains abundant exercises to 
develop ability in spelling, punctuation, and letter com- 
position. A competent typist should not only write 
rapidly and accurately, but should have the ability to 
compose letters that are in good taste and in correct 
English. 
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